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COETHE’S EPIGRAMS FROM VENICE-(1790. 


IN ELEGIAC VERSE, 


Money spent, and time as well— 
How—this little book will tell. 


XCVII. 
Au, my belov’d is departing! The ship she ascends! ‘Prithee, hear me! 
olus, monarch of might,—keep all your hurricanes back. 
“ Hurricanes!” answers the god; ‘‘ poor madman, in those is no danger ; 
When Love flutters his wings, then be alarm’d at the gale.” J. O. 





TO 
JETTY DE TREFFZ. 
(From the Morning Post.) 


Woh bist du?” 
“Trep! Trep! Trep!” 


Ir was a dream—but such a dream 

As suited poet’s fitful theme. 

Methought I wail’d some Queen of Song! 
Her stay too brief, her loss too long! 

But soft!—I heard an angel’s step, 

Whilst dulcet lips sang “'Trep! Trep! Trep!” 
And now a syren met my view— 


I gazed and whispered, “ Woh bist du?” 


A warbled sound—prolonged, profound! 

The spells of music cast around. 

Twas like a sigh of native lied, 

From German seraph newly freed ; 

Whilst still was heard that lightsome step— 

Still liquid notes breathed “'Trep! Trep! Trep!” 
I dreamt—but mark! my dream was true— 
Again I whispered, “ Woh bist du?” 


With words and tones that thrilled my brain 
The Presence turned her red lips twain ; 

“T come,” she sang, “from chaos drear, 

To give and seek life’s rapture here, 
To cheer the world with lightsome step, 
And eke my refrain—“ Trep! Trep! ‘Trep!” 
And oft will I—though seldom you— 
Repeat the burden—* Woh bist du ?” 


I knew, I knew my dream was true! 

"T was realised, sweet TREFFZ, in you! 
Decreed by Discord’s gore-staiied hand 

To seek a home in other land— 

Our throngs shall list your gentle step, 

To greet your song of “Trep! Trep! Trep!” 
And oft will I—tho’ seldom you— 

Repeat the burden—“ Woh bist du?” 


Thy Fatherland now bears a brand, 
But thy barque has reached another strand, 
Whose crown and sceptre, Clio’s own, 
Await a Queen to fill her throne— 
sow cay ape with dauntless step, 

o! pass the password, “ ! ! " 
Adopted dintehior be bat inte oe ree 
And none shall echo “ Woh bist du?” 





MADAME SONTAG. 

Mr. Lumtey is the very Argus of managers; nothing can 
escape his hundred eyes. He is also the Briareus; nothing 
eludes the grasp of his thousand fingers. Looking all over 
Europe for a substitute to supply the soprano place, left 
vacant by the retirement of Jenny Lind, as he could not 
procure Persiani, the only legitimate rival of the Swedish 
Nightingale, he let fall his gaze by chance on the Countess 
Rossi, alias Madame Sontag, the charming and accomplished 
German songstress, who, some twenty years since, turned 
the heads of more Londoners than even Jenny Lind herself 
has done for the last three seasons. By what means the 
enterprising and indefatigable lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
has contrived to lure the fair Countess from domestic privacy 
into public life, after having resigned the latter for so long a 
period, is beyond our guess. The delightful Sontag will be 
heartily welcomed on the stage again—from curiosity, by those 
who never heard or saw her, and for the sake of old associations 
by those who formerly revelled in the wonders of her singing. 
For our own part, we would gladly listen to her, and look upon 
her once more, for our remembrance is faint, both of her 
charms and vocal powers. We can barely call to mind, in the 
year 1828, her performing Rosina in the Barbiere. Rosina 
appeared to usa fair and delicately moulded creature, with pale 
hair, and a warm complexion; one whose motions were gentle 
and ladylike, and whose deportment betokened a graceful and 
elegant mind. The voice of this lily of a cantatrice—can 
singers be compared to flowers ?—was of a complexion with 
her appearance. It was elegant and finished, brilliant and 
fascinating. But we do not insist on our impressions. It is 
along time since, and, we were juveniles then in years and 
judgment. May the latter have grown with our growth! 

As our readers would doubtless receive gratification from 
any information offered them respecting a singer of such cele- 
brity as Mademoiselle Sontag, we have extracted a brief 
notice from Lord Mount Edgcumbe’s ‘“ Reminiscences of 
Italian Opera,” which appeared in 1828. The account of the 
fair singer was added in a postscript when the work was 
going through the press. Mademoiselle Sontag is thus 
mentioned :— 

“ Since the whole of these sheets was printed, an operatical event, too 
important not to be noticed, has excited the greatest curiosity and made 
an unusual sensation ; namely, the arrival of the celebrated German 
singer Mdlle. Sontag, whose fame had long since reached this country, 
and the most extravagant eulogiums had prepared us to see, not only the 
finest performer that had yet appeared both as singer and actress, but 
also one of the most beautiful of women. To say that she has entirely 
answered to this exaggerated description, would be flattery as unfair as 
the praises have been injudicious. In consequence of her high reputation, 
she was received on her débdt in the part of Rosina, in the Barbiere 
di Seviglia, with enthusiastic applause, and crowded audiences have 
attended every night of her performance. Sharing with the public the 
eagerness to see and hear so great a prodigy, 1 again, after an interval of 
two years, went to the Opera, and saw her in the part of Donna Anna, 
in Don Giovanni. But I had previously heard her at a public concert, 
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and have since at a private one: as she gave me more pleasure on both 
those occasions than on the stage, my opinion shall be given as formed 
from those specimens rather than the other. ; 

““Mdlle. Sontag, who is very young, and certainly a pretty woman, 
(from countenance and complexion rather than features,) though far 
from being so transcendently handsome as represented, possesses a voice 
of great extent, brilliant clearness, and correct intonation. The upper 
notes are particularly good and pleasing, but the lower part of her voice 
is less sweet, and when forced beyond its natural strength may be called 
rather shrill. It is not, in short, a true voce di petto, and has not the 
round, full, mellow tone peculiar almost to the Italians. Her powers of 
execution are very great, and the facility with which she performs 
difficult passages has perhaps never been surpassed. There is no appearance 
of effort or exertion, and no instrument could execute more neatly or 
correctly. But there is a want of feeling and expression both in the 
tone of her voice and her manner of singing, which (if the truth be con- 
fessed) render her a less satisfactory singer than many who have not 
her powers or talent. She appears to excel most (as it is natural she 
should) in the music of her own country in her native language. An 
air which I have twice heard her sing from the Freyschutz with the 
original words, was very beautiful, and she executed it with a-simplicity 
that made it truly delightful. It may be said to her praise that she is 
not lavish of ornament for the sake of showing of what she is capable. 
Of the theatrical performance I witnessed, I am sorry not to be able to 
speak with equal commendation. The part of Donna Anna does not 
suit her, and by over exerting her voice, especially in the concerted 
Pieces, the shrillness alluded to was more apparent. As an actress, she 
is genteel and graceful, and nothing more; she is said to succeed better 
in lighter and gayer characters. 

**On the last occasion on which I heard her, she sang a duet with 
Pasta, which was most admirably performed, and their voices harmonized 
better than could have been expected from the difference of their quality. 
These two great singers ought not to be put into comparison with each 
other; for while clearness, neatness, and delicacy are the characteristics 
of Sontag, power, energy and strong expression are those of Pasta, who 
must still retain her undisputed pre-eminence as the tragic heroine, 
while the other by her real talent in her own line will secure a con- 
tinuance of a high degree of favour, though the expectation too highly 
raised may not have been completely satisfied.” 


Whether Madame Sontag has preserved her voice untouched 
by time, or whether her vocal powers have suffered diminution 
or loss from want of practice, we cannot venture to say. 
Certainly no voice improves by time, after a certain age, but 
exertion, especially on the stage, frequently destroys an crgan 
before it is matured; hence, Madame Sontag’s voice may 
still possess much of its ancient freshness. 

The return of Madame Sontag to public life has been 
attributed to her loss of fortune consequent on the recent 
Continental convulsions. She is now on her way to England, 
and will appear shortly after her arrival, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. 

Some difficulty will arise to the management in apportioning 
characters to Madame Sontag. Alboni has already usurped 
three of her favorite parts—Rosina, Cenerentola, and Zerlina,— 
and to surpass Alboni in any of these is out of the power of 
any singer, young or old. In some of Rossini’s comic operas, 
however,—we would recommend the delicious Comte Ory— 
Madame Sontag would, doubtless, even now de found most 
charming; and the Countess in the Nozze di Figaro would 
suit her style and voice to perfection. It is decided, we 
understand, that she will make her rentrée as Desdemona, in 
Rossini’s Otello, Her promised reappearance on the stage 
has excited a great sensation in musical circles. D. R. 





MADAME STOLZ. 


‘We understand that negociations are in progress to restore 
this celebrated artiste to the French stage, for the purpose of 
replacing Viardot Garcia in the Prophete of Meyerbeer, during 
the absence of the latter in England. It is with the greatest 
pleasure that we hear of the rentrée of this admirable singer 
and actress again upon the French stage—the scene of her 





former triumphs, and of which she was for a length of time 
almost the whole support. Nobody but a great operatic artist, 
and what is not so commonly united with it, a great actress, 
could hope to succeed Viardot in a character that has been 
pronounced one of her finest. It is with the sincerest 


pleasure we find that such an offer has been made to, and 
accepted by, the only artist on the French stage who would 
be capable of undertaking, and willing to undertake it. 





WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


BOOK III. 
ON THE ART OF THE ETRURIANS AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS. 


CHAP.II 
(Continued from page 386.) 

VIII. Tue works, which are to be indicated, consist of 
figures and statues, reliefs, gems, engravings in brass, and 
pictures. 

IX. Under the name “figure” I here include the small 
brass images, and the animals. These are not uncommon in 
the museums, and several are in my possession. Among 
these may be found specimens of the oldest period of Etruscan 
art, as will be proved from their form, in the following 
section. Of the animais, the most important and largest is a 
brass chimeera, in the Florence Gallery, which is composed of 
a lion as large as life and a goat. The Etruscan inscription 
shows that the artist belonged to this nation (a). 

X. The statues, that is to say, the figures of the size of 
life and below that size, are some of brass and some of marble. 
Of brass there are two, which are certainly Etruscan, and two 
which are supposed to be such. The former have unques- 
tionable marks. One, in the Berberini palace, is about four 
palms high, and probably represents a genius (b), on which 
account it has received the addition of a new cornucopia. 
The second statue is the one dressed like a Roman senator, 
and taken for a haruspex (c), in the gallery at Florence. 
An Etrurian inscription is engraved on the border of the 
dress. The former belongs, unquestionably, to the earliest 
times, but the latter to a later period, as may be conjectured 
from the smooth chin and the workmanship; for, as this 
statue is manifestly after the life, and represents a particular 
person, it would, in older times, have had a beard (d), since 
a beard was then universal among both the Etrurians and the 
first Romans. The other two statues of brass, with respect 
to which it is hard to decide whether they belong to Greek or 
Etruscan art, are a Minerva and a supposed genius, both as 
large as life. The lower half of the Minerva (e) is much 
damaged, but the head and breast are in thorough preservation, 
and the form completely resembles that of the Greek. The 
place where it was found, viz., Arezzo, in Tuscany, gives the 
only reason for supposing that it is by an Etruscan artist. 
The genius represents a young man of the size of life, and 
was found at Pesaro, by the Adriatic Sea, in the year 1530 (/). 
However, we may suppose that Greek rather than Etrurian 
statues were discovered there, as the city was a Grecian 
colony. Gori fancies that he can detect an Etruscan artist in 
the work of the hair, and somewhat infelicitously compares 
the arrangement of it with that of the scales of a fish, like the 
hair on some heads in brass and in hard stone at Rome, as 
well as on some Herculanean busts. The statue, however, is 
one of the finest specimens in brass which has been preserved 
to us from antiquity 
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(a) The expression of this chimera is wild and fierce. The bones 
and muscles are rendered with much force and a great deal of knowledge, 
while in the outline there is some hardness, which well accords with the 
character of the whole. The tail terminates in a snake, which bites the 
goat’s horn, A portion of this tail and the snake are madern additions. 
On the right fore-paw of the animal are some Etruscan letters, which 
Buonarotti and Gori read “tinmcuil,” but which Passui reads “ tin- 
micuil.” As to the meaning of this inscription, the learned have formed 
different opinions. Which of them has discovered the true signification 
it would be hard to decide, with our present imperfect knowledge of the 
Etrurian language.—Meyer and Amoretii. 

(6) The Genius of bronze in the Barberini palace is, for weighty 
reasons, to be deemed one of the oldest works of Greek art, rather than 
an Etrurian monument. The breadth of the shoulders, as compared 
with the proportion of the whole,—the flat-formed, but boldly projecting 
breast, with the nipples not sufficiently carried to the side,—the hair, 
which lies upon the forehead like a strip composed of single packthreads 
laid close to each other,—and the thighs, which bear witness to the 
knowledge of the artist and his endeavours to produce beauty of form,— 
all these correspond with the Greek works of the old style. The high 
antiquity of this figure seems also to be revealed by the features, which 
are far from beautiful, not because the work is a portrait, but on account 
of the imperfect state of the art.—Meyer. 

(c) This Haruspex, as he is called, is as large as life, standing with his 
hand and arm raised, as if in the act of addressing an assembly. His 
hair is cut short; his shoes, or rather half-boots, are tied with thongs up 
to the calf, in the ordinary fashion. He wears an under-garment with 
short sleeves, and a cloak thrown over it, covering the left arm, which 
hangs down straight as far as the hand, the fourth finger of which is 
adorned with a seal-ring. On the whole, this is evidently an image, most 
faithfully copied from some actual person, and so thoroughly elaborated, 
that even the seams of the under-garment seem to be denoted. According 
to our opinion, the style and taste give no probable reason to suppose the 
figure older than a period shortly before that of the first Roman Em- 
perors.— Meyer. 

(d) The beard in Etruscan figures is no sure mark of high antiquity, 
since, as the author himself afterwards acknowledges, Jupiter, Vulcan, 
and Esculapius are represented without beards in the oldest Etruscan 
works. 

(e) This Minerva is one of those charming figures, which were pro- 
duced by the over-refinement of Greek art at that late period, when ear- 
nestness and greatness had vanished, and the graceful had exclusive 
dominion. Hence the form is most lovely ; the helmet sits well, and the 
dress is thrown round the body and the left hand (which is placed 
against the side) with the most studied elegance, 

(f) This bronze genius, as it is called, may be looked upon as some 
iconic statue,* which was probably erected to a young Greek, as a mark 
of honour for a victory in the games. A simple position, good propor- 
tions, beautiful form, and noble features, give the figure an extraordinary 
value. From the fact that the locks of hair, which are laid flat upon each 
other, are somewhat stiff and thread-like, and that the ribs are somewhat 
thinly indicated, we may infer that it was produced before the introduc- 
tion of that style of art which chiefly aimed at the beautiful and the 
pleasing. 

* J, e., Portrait. 


(To be continued.) 





SONNET. 


NO. CCXLI. 


Wuen Christian Mr. Worldly-wiseman met, 
The latter sent him almost to the devil; 
The gentleman in kindness seem’d to revel, 

His counsels in the choicest words were set ; 

But yet, when Christian had most need to whet 
His good resolves, this friend, who seem’d so civil, 
Took off the edge, which prov’d a frightful evil, 

And Christian certainly had cause to fret, 

Being so gravely duped. Oh, Master Bunyan ! 
We join with you in thinking most unworthy 
This counsellor—this Mr. Worldly-wiseman, 

And think ’tis better to adore an onion, 

Like the Egyptians, than by standard earthy 
Measuring to condemn man or to prize man. 





THE “EUTERPE” OF HERODOTUS. 
TRANSLATED, WITH NOTES. : 
(Continued from page 387.) 


XXXI. As far as a distance of four months’ journey by 
land and water, exclusive of the part in Egypt, the (course of 
the) Nile is known; for one who computes will find that just 
so many months are occupied by one going from Elephantine 
to these Automoli, The Nile, too, flows from the west, where 
the sun sets. But beyond this point no one can speak with 
certainty, for the land is uninhabited on account of the heat, 

XXXII. This, however, I heard from some Cyrenean men, 
who said they had been to the oracle of Ammon, and that 
they had conversed with Etearchus, king of the Ammonians, 
From other things, they said, they came to talk ebout the 
Nile, and how no one knew its source; when Etearchus told 
them that some Nasamones had once come to him. These 
are a Libyan people, who inhabit the Syrtis and the country 
which extends a little way to the east of the Syrtis. The 
Nasamones, having come to Etearchus, and being asked by 
him whether they had anything else to say about the deserts 
of Libya, replied, that in their country there were some reck- 
less youths of powerful family, who, besides other extrava- 
gances, decided that lots should be drawn for five of them to 
visit the deserts of Libya, and penetrate further than had ever 
been done before. 

(The whole coast of Libya, along the Northern Sea,* from 
Egypt to the promontory of Soloeis (a), where Libya leaves 
off, is inhabited by Libyans, and many nations of the Libyan 
race, with the exception of the portion held by Greeks and 
Phoenicians. The portion of Libya which lies close to 
the sea, and the inhabitants of the sea-coast, abounds in wild 
beasts. Beyond this portion there is only sand, and the 
country is fearfully dry, and perfectly a desert.) 

These youths, then, being sent by their companions, well- 
provided with water and food, first (it is said) traversed the 
inhabited country, and then came to the region infested by 
beasts. After this, they passed through the desert, journeying 
towards the wind Zephyr (i.¢., the west). When they had 
passed through a very sandy country, they saw, after many 
days, some trees growing in a plain. Going up to these 
trees (b), they eat the fruit; but while they were eating, some 
little men (below the middle stature) took hold of them, and 
carried them off by force. The Nasamones, and those who 
had seized them, understood nothing of each other’s language, 
The youths were carried through some enormous marshes, and 
when they had crossed these, they came to a city (¢c), in which 
all the inhabitants were of the same height as their captors, 
and of a black colour. Along the city, from west to sun-rise 
(east), flowed a huge river, in which there were crocodiles, 

XXXIII. So far let me give the narrative of Etearchus, 
the Ammonian, adding, that he said, according to the Cyree 
neeans, that the Nasamones returned, and that the people whom 
they had visited were magicians. The river which fiowed 
along the city was supposed by Etearchus*to be the Nile; 
and this conjecture is in accordance with reason, since the Nile 
flows from Libya, and cuts it inhalf. Indeed, asI conjecture, 
reasoning from known things to those that are unknown, it 
begins its course in a manner corresponding to the Ister 
(Danube) (d). The Ister is a river, which, beginning from 
the Celts, and the city Pyrene, euts Europe in half. The 
Celts are beyond the Pillars of Hercules, bordering on the 
Cynesians, who are the most remote people to the west of 





* T.e., the Mediterranean, which is north with respect to Libya. 
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Europe. The Ister leaves off, flowing through all Europe, 
into the Euxine Sea, where the Milesian colonists inhabit 
Istria (e), ; 

XXXIV. The Ister, flowing through an inhabited region, 
is known to many, but no one is able to speak with certainty 
as to the sources of the Nile, Libya, through which it flows, 
being desert and uninhabited. With respect to its course, I 
have said all that I could learn, by the most extended in- 
quiries. It flows into Egypt, which is as nearly opposite as 
possible to the mountainous Cilicia, from whence to Sinope, 
on the Euxine, it is a straight journey of twenty days to a well- 
girded man. Sinope lies opposite to the mouth of the Ister. 
Thus, I think, that the Nile, which flows through the whole of 
Libya, may be compared to the Ister. With respect to the 
Nile, let this much suffice. 


Norgs. 

(a) According to Rennel, Cape Canton; according to Ritter, Cape 
Spartel. 

(b) Conjectured to be what are called butter-trees. 

(c) Probably Timbuctoo; in which case the river would be the Niger. 

(d) That is to say, according to Behr’s interpretation, the Nile took 
its course from a southern point, corresponding to the northern point 
where the Danube began. Pyrene probably means some city in the 
Pyrenees, where Herodotus wrongly supposed the Danube took its 
source. 

(e) Where, it is said, Chiustange or Kara-hirmen is now. 

(To be continued.) 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Tue Lucrezta Borgia was repeated on Saturday and Tues- 
day, to excellent houses, 

The Lucrezia of Madlle. Parodi vastly improves on 
acquaintance. There is real tragic genius in it. In each of 
the great scenes there are some points worthy of any dramatic 
artist. In the finale to the first act she receives the insults and 
reproaches of the young Italian noblemen with a dignity well 
assumed, mingled with a horror purposely ill-concealed, which 
shows how little they would have affected her but for the 
presence of Gennaro. In the second act, her bye-play, when 
Alphonso gives the poison to Gennaro, was highly intelligent; 
her joy at finding the antidote about her person, and the 
passionate impetuosity with which she forces it upon her ill- 
starred son, were admirably expressed. In the last scene 
there were also some very striking points, and nothing could 
be more touching than her grief over the body of the dying 
Gennaro. Madlile. Parodi sings the music of Lucrezia better 
than anything she has yet attempted. It is very unlucky that 
this charming and promising young artist should have damaged 
her voice, like so many of her compatriots, by screaming 
in the operas of Verdi. She began her career at Bergamo 
and Verona, with the Due Foscari, and other operas of the 
vapid-bombast school, and in a short time (as was inevitable) 
seriously injured one of the most beautiful voices with 
which a dramatic singer was ever gifted, even in Italy, where 
fine voices are a natural endowment. We have strong hopes, 
however, that at Mr. Lumley’s theatre Madlle. Parodi will be 
allowed to confine her exertions to operas where singing is 
preferred to bellowing and screaming, and where the exquisite 
tones of the human voice are not incessantly drowned in the 
vociferous howling of trombones and the keen shrieking of 
those very unmusical instruments (as employed by some of 
the modern French and Italian composers) the cornets-a- 
piston, In this case there are great hopes that Madlle. 
Parodi’s voice may recover all the strength, sweetness, and 
freshness it formerly possessed, and of which evidences even 
now are constantly given. At any rate, Madlle. Parodi’s 





Lucrezia has made a very great impression, and has raised her 
a step higher in the opinion of the English public. 

Moriani’s Gennaro does not improve on acquaintance. It 
is over-elaborated to such an excess that before the end of the 
last scene it becomes little short of unpleasant. The dying 
scene iy a grotesque absurdity. Nothing like it ever existed 
on this earth. Vivier’s criticism on it is excellent. ‘‘ I faut 
reanimer un mort,” says the witty Frenchman, “ pour qu’il 
vienne voir Moriani. Les moribonds ont tort; ils ne savant 
pas leur metier; ils se trompent au dernier moment; ils ne 
meurent pas bien.” Vivier is right. No death from poison 
or steel, from accident or natural decay, ever bore a resem- 
blance to that of Gennaro, as acted by Moriani. 

As on the first night, the vocal gem of the opera was the 
“ Segreto per esser felice,” the Brindisi of Alboni, who never 
sang this sparkling song with more brilliant gaiety, or more 
irresistible animation. The triple encore, which Alboni first 
gained for the air at the Royal Italian Opera, in 1847, has 
become in her respect a thing inevitable, and never was it 
accorded with more warmth and unanimity than on this occasion. 

Of Lablache’s Alphonso nothing more need be said than 
that it was equal to itself. The other characters were well 
supported, and the orchestra and chorus, under the indefati- 
gable Balfe, were in the highest degree competent and effective. 

On Thursday, the benefit of Signor Puzzi, Donizetti’s 
comic opera, Don Pasquale, was revived, with the novelty of 
Alboni in the soprano part of Norina. 

Every new character assumed by Alboni helps to show her 
histrionic ability (which we never ourselves doubted) in a more 
striking light. It is utterly impossible to give more archness 
and vivacity to the playful part of Norina, or to sing the 
music with more exquisite taste. Her scenes with Don 
Pasquale were admirably acted. Her assumed bashfulness, 
before the veil is withdrawn, was winningly innocent ; and the 
retiring coquetry of her demeanour, previous to signing the 
marriage contract, was equally dramatic and effective. In the 
after scenes, when, having thrown off the veil, she acts the 
part agreed upon by Malatesta and herself, and becomes the 
plague, instead of the delight, of the mystified Don Pasquale, 
her acting was overflowing with spirit, and impregnated with 
fun and humour, which were the more to be admired from the 
absence of exaggeration, and their entire legitimacy. Every 
look, gesture, smile, and laugh, was nature itself. 

Of Alboni’s singing in Don Pasquale we have the same 
story to tell which it has been our duty and our pleasure to 
relate of every part this great and accomplished artist has 
hitherto attempted in England. There are no very striking 
solos for Norina, but there are many snatches of melody 
which the delicious voice and perfect execution of Alboni 
brought out with admirable effect. Her aria in the first act, 
* So anch’ io la virtu magica,” when Norina gives an agree- 
able resumé of her own character, was sung to admiration. In 
the long acting duet with Don Pasquale (Act III.), she gave 
the richest expression and the most captivating roguishness to 
the popular phrase, ‘ Via caro sposo,” when she banters 
the old gentleman on his age, and tells him to go to bed until 
she comes to awake him in the morning. This duet was an 
unsurpassable display of singing and acting on the part of 
Lablache and Alboni, and completely delighted the audience, 
who were as untiring as they were warm and unanimous in 
their applause. 

But the grand vocal triumph of the evening was the rondo 
finale from Balfe’s Maid of Artois, which (in accordance with 
the prevailing habit) Alboni introduced in place of the original 
morceau, This highly effective and animated air was com- 
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posed by Balfe expressly for Madame Malibran, and used 
nightly to excite a furore during the run of the Maid of Artois 
at {Drury Lane Theatre, in 1836. We need not make any 
comparison between Malibran and Alboni as singers ; each can 
stand upon her own merits, as unrivalled in her particular 
style. It is enough to say, that the effect produced by Alboni 
was in every respect as great as that produced by her gifted 
predecessor. A more enchanting piece of vocalisation we never 
listened to. It is in every way as surprising, and quite as 
pleasing, as the “ Non piu mesta,” which Alboni has so incon- 
testably made her own. The notes of her magnificent voice 
were displayed to the utmost advantage throughout its entire re- 
gister, the contralto and soprano tones, asit were, rivalling each 
other in honourable contest for supremacy, and both coming off 
victorious. The final cadence, in which a novel trait de bravoure 
takes in almost the whole range of the voice, was a prodigious 
flight of executive power, and the ease with which it was 
accomplished, the full power and richness of the voice being 
retained throughout, was as delightful as the passage itself 
was astonishing. The audience, who did not expect this 
great vocal treat, were roused to the utmost enthusiasm, and 
before the curtain had half-way descended, it was, by unani- 
mous command, re-lifted for the splendid singer to repeat the air. 
As if emboldened by triumph, Alboni sang the air the second 
time with even more power and brilliancy than the first. The 
enthusiasm excited was unbounded, and Alboni was compelled 
once more to appear amidst the cheers and applause of the 
whole house. 

Lablache’s Don Pasquale has long been pronounced inimi- 
table. No praise of ours could affect it. We must then be 
content to echo the unanimous verdict, adding, that, both 
vocally and histrionically, it was as incomparable as ever. 

Belletti is the best singing Malatesta we have for many years 
heard upon the stage. He was of important service in the 
concerted music, and admirably supported Lablache in the 
famous duet, ‘‘ Cheti cheti immantinente,” where Don Pasquale 
unburdens his afflictions to Dr. Malatesta. In the celebrated 
quaatet, ‘‘ Sogno soglio,” with Alboni, Lablache, and Calzo- 
lari, which obtained an encore, he was also most efficient. 

Calzolari’s Ernesto was very good. The popular serenade, 
“*Com’ é gentil,” sung with much grace, was encored, and 
great applause was awarded to the duet in the last scene, with 
Alboni, ‘* Tornami a dir che m’ ami.” 

The general ensemble of the opera was as effective as could 
have been wished. Balfe again had shown his zeal and his 
ability in training the chorus and orchestra, which have more 
than an average share of importance in the music of Don 
Pasquale. The opera was received throughout with great 
applause, and the principal performers were recalled after 
every act. The house was very full. 

Don Pasquale will be repeated to-night. We strongly 
recommend all the lovers of good singing to seize the occa- 
sion and hear Alboni in the brilliant rondo of Balfe. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Perstani having accepted a re-engagement of three more 
last nights, the Matrimonio Segreto was given, for the 
second time, on Saturday. We have already spoken of 
the performance. We may simply add, taking it in its 
entirety and completeness, we never witnessed a more perfect 
representation of a comedy on any stage. We have seen 
nothing to surpass Persiani for liveliness, intelligence, and 
ésprit. Her acting, in fact, is superlative; and the more we 
hear and see of this splendid artist, the more we are convinced 
that the operatic stage, in being deprived of her, will lose one 





of the brightest ornaments that ever adorned it. Madame 
Persiani is, we are informed, positively about to quit the stage, 
her last appearance being announced for Tuesday next; but 
we hope and trust the great artist will see good reasons to 
alter her opinion. When she departs, she will leave a 
vacuum which there is not, at present, the slightest prospect 
of seeing filled up. She is still young enough, and time has 
left her vocal powers untouched.* 

In our last week’s notice we forgot to name Tagliafico, 
This was an oversight, as that very clever artist deserved a 
word of strong praise for his excellent acting and singing in 
Count Robinson. 

The Don Giovanni was repeated on Tuesday, for the last 
time ; and the Huguenots on Thursday, for the seventh time. 
Her Majesty and Prince Albert, with a large assembly of the 
nobility, were present. 

The Prophete is in active rehearsal, and it is expected that 
the Directors will be able to produce it by Thursday week. It 
is probable, as rivalry seems the order of the day, that Mr. 
Lumley will bring out Madame Sontag the same evening. 

By-the-by, talking of the Prophete, an advertisement from 
the Royal Italian Opera managers appeared in the Times, some 
day this week, to the effect that, having seen the announce- 
ment of the performance of the Pas des Patineurs, as danced 
at the Académie Royale at Paris, about to be given at another 
house, and there being no such dance, excepting} that with 
M. Meyerbeer’s music in the Prophete, which music was 
copyright, they begged to state that any infringement would 
be visited by an appeal to the law. To this, M. Paul Taglioni, 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre, responded in another advertisement, 
in the same paper, affirming that to him, M. Paul Taglioni, 
belonged the Pas des Patineurs, and that it was his own com- 
position. We can hardly make out M. Taglioni’s meaning, 
who writes English, it may be supposed, in rather a loose 
way. He says, ‘* From a regard to M. Meyerbeer, I agreed 
to go to Paris, on my way to London, and there I furnished, 
gratuitously, all details, models, and instructions necessary for 
the introduction of the Pas des Patineurs into the Prophete.” 
It appears that M. Paul Taglioni scarcely deems it worth his 
while to name the fact that the music was written by Meyer- 
beer. His defence is, however, explanatory and satisfactory. 
The Pas des Patineurs will be produced at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre with the national Hungarian airs. The Covent 
Garden Directors have, therefore, nothing to complain of ; 
their copyright will not be infringed upon. M. Taglioni adds 
that he has received positive instructions to leave the music of 
the Prophete to its own merits. How kind of the advisers 
of the talented ballet-master! We have no doubt the music 
of the Prophete can take care of itself. 


* Despite what some journals attempted{to establish three seasons since. 
By the way, what will our acute cotemporaries say of Te > Are they 
still of the same opinion respecting the ages of cantatrici? We fancy their 
pens are silenced on this subject, and for ever.—Eb. 





GERMAN OPERA. 

Srour’s grand opera, Faust, was produced on Monday week, 
but in so ineffective a manner as not to entitle it to serious 
criticism. Not only were most of the principal singers imperfect, 
but the band and chorus were unsatisfactory in the extreme, 
and, in short, we have seldom, if ever, sat out a performance 
so feeble and slovenly. Herr Formes alone deserves praise 
for his powerful and vigorous impersonation of Mephistopheles; 
and had the other characters reached but one half of his 
excellence, the performance would have merited our eulogy 
in the same proportion as it now merits our censure. But one 
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great feature could not redeem the inefficiency of a whole 
performance. The Faust of Herr Stepan, who, we were 
grieved to find, was substituted for Pischek, was as indifferent 
as it possibly could be. The tenor, Bahrdt, was equally 
abroad, and seemed neither to understand the music nor to 
know how to give it effect. Both singers were tolerated by 
the audience in the most good-humoured manner possible. 

Madlles. Romani and Oswald, who played respectively 
Cunigunda and Rosa, were much better than the gentlemen 
we have named, though that is expressing the least measure 
of praise in their favour. The former lady acquitted herself 
creditably in the earlier portion of the opera, but towards the 
end she was completely at fault. She did not, or could not, 
sing a single phrase of the finale. Madlle. Oswald was very 
pleasing in the pathetic air, “ Durst ich mich nennen.”’ Her 
acting would have been much improved by a little more 
meaning infused into it. 

We have not heard the band and chorus go indifferently at 
any previous performance, and cannot account for the sudden 
change in their performance. The overture was played without 
the least effect, and did not obtain a single hand of applause 
at the end. Both band and chorus seemed diminished in 
numerical foree—they were certainly woefully so in power. 

The house was but thinly attended, and this was much to 
be regretted, as the performance was for the benefit of the 
chorus, who, up to this night, at all events, had worked hard 
and earned honours for the German company. 

It did not display the best policy on the part of the Direc- 
tors to bring out such a work as Faust with such weak re- 
sources. Faust is a work of great magnitude, elaboration, 
and difficulty, and is entirely beyond the means and powers 
of the present German company. 

The German Company has left Drury Lane, and gone to the 
Princess’s Theatre; the size of the house is better adapted to 
their resources. Herr Formes still belongs to the corps, and 
has appeared several times with immense effect. He is cer- 
tainly the mainstay of the company. Robert the Devil was 
produced on Thursday, and played again last evening. We 
have not space this week to enter into details. Enough to say 
at present, that Herr Formes was very fine in Bertram. 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
Tue programme of the eighth and last concert of the 
present season, which took place on Monday evening, in 
presence of a very crowded audience, was as follows :— 
PART I. 
Sinfonia in E flat, No. 5, Op. 58 3 . ; E 
Air—“ It i h ” (Elij i 
“ is enough, O Lord” (Elijah), Herr Pischek f Bartholdy, 
TrioPianoforte, Clarionet, and Tenor—Messts, Lindsay 
Sloper, Williams, and Hill +... 
Aria—‘‘ Come per me sereno (La Sonnambula), Madame 


Mozart. 
Mendelssohn 


Bellini. 


° . Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
PART Il. 


Persiani . ° ; 
Overture, MS.—Ruy Blas 


Sinfonia in C Minor . ° . ° 5 ‘ Beethoven. 

Recit. ¢ ‘ Camilla hier” (Zampa), 

Arie— (“Du die mit holder” } Herr Pischek. } Herold. 

Concerto in A minor, Op. 5—Violoncello, Mr. Hancock Kraft. 

Cavatina—“ Una voce poco fa” (Il Barbiere di Siviglia), 
Madame Persiani . ° , . ; 


Overture—Jubilee e 


} Rossini, 
Weber. 


‘ Conductor—Mr. Costa. 
The symphonies, old and long-established favourites, fine 
specimens of the two great masters ‘of the orchestra, and 
admirably contrasted as to style, about which scarcely a word 
could be said that has not already been said again and again, 





were played in such a manner as left little or nothing for 
criticism to animadvert upon. Some complained that the 
minuet in Mozart’s symphony was taken too slow; but we 
entirely concurred with Mr. Costa’s reading, which was in good 
keeping with the square old-fashioned character of the move- 
ment, the only one in the four of this most finished and beau- 
tiful work upon which the finger of Time can be traced. The 
large majority of the audience must have entertained the same 
opinion, to judge by the loud encore with which the minuet 
was honoured. The trio of the scherzo in Beethoven’s sym- 
phony used formerly to be taken so fast that it was impossible 
for the basses, which give out the theme, to produce the notes 
intelligibly. In rectifying this, which was most desirable, Mr, 
Costa may have fallen into the other extreme; but the error 
was on the right side. It is much better to be a little slower 
than intended by the composer, when the object gained is the 
distinct articulation of the notes, than to be too quick, at the 
expense of clearness and decision, The novelty and the feature 
of the orchestral part of the programme was the spirited over- 
ture of Mendelssohn, an account of which was given, some 
time ago, in a notice of Mrs. Anderson’s concert, where it 
was first publicly played in England. A second hearing 
more than confirmed the high opinion we then expressed, 
and a third, which an enthusiastic call for repetition from 
every part of the room afforded us the advantage of enjoying, 
fully convinced us that the overture to Ruy Blas is one of the 
most dramatic and splendid pieces of instrumental music that 
modern art has produced. More decidedly theatrical than 
any previous effort of the author, it is another proof of Men- 
delssohn’s growing attachment to a style of composition which 
he had apparently abandoned, since, when still a boy, he 
produced a comic opera in two acts (The Wedding of Camacho 
—the subject from a well-known episode in Don Quixote) at 
the Grand Opera of Berlin. Besides the overture, we believe, 
Mendelssohn wrote incidental music to the drama of Victor 
Hugo; and it is to be hoped that this, as well as others of 
his unpublished works, may shortly be given to the public. 
It is now nearly two years since his death, and yet only a 
few of the manuscripts left behind have been printed, which 
indicates a strange procrastination on the part of those who 
hold the copyrights. Not a single phrase that fell from the 
pen of such a man should be lost; even the earliest compo- 
sitions should be published, since they possess an interest 
wholly independent of their intrinsic merit, as throwing a light 
on the progress and development of a genius so original and 
brilliant. It is to be hoped that the manuscripts of Men- 
delssohn may not be laid aside, like those of Mozart, until they 
only appear in time to have their authenticity disputed. 

The appearance, in conjunction, of Messrs. Lindsay Sloper, 
Williams, and Hill, at the Philharmonic Concerts, was a 
gratifying circumstance to all who are desirous of upholding 
our native musicians. Each of these gentlemen ranks high in 
his individual department. Mr. Hill has perhaps no superior, 
as a performer on his too rarely cultivated, though highly 
important, instrument, the viola, and he has been of essential 
service in forwarding that taste for the classical music of the 
chamber which of late years has been so remarkable a feature 
in our musical progress. Few performers on the clarionet can 
boast of a more beautiful tone, or of a greater executive fa- 
cility, than Mr. Williams, who has for many years officiated 
as first clarionet in the Philharmonic band. These gentlemen, 
however, did not appear for the first time at the concerts, 
having, on several previous occasions, taken part in concerted 
pieces, or in obligato accompaniments to the voice. The 
débdtant was Mr, Lindsay Sloper, an accomplished musician, 
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as well as a finished and elegant pianist. It was suggested 
that the graceful trio of Mozart was not fitted for a 
large room, being essentially destined for the chamber; 
but the perfect style in which it was rendered fairly 
overturned this objection. We have seldom heard more 
genuine applause than was bestowed upon each of the three 
performers throughout the entire rio, which, old and un- 
pretending as it may be, can never fail of being well received 
from the hands of able and conscientious executants like 
Messrs. Lindsay Sloper, Williams, and Hill. Mr. Hancock 
also made a very successful débdt, although the concerto of 
Herr Kraft, whoever he may be, is lengthy, tiresome, and 
destitute of musical iaterest. Mr. Hancock has long held a 
place among the most skilful violonceilists in this country. 
His tone might be richer, but his mechanism is excellent, and 
he masters the greatest difficulties with ease. His reception 
was highly flattering. 

There is little to say about the vocal music, which offered 
nothing new. Madame Persiani was in her happiest mood, 
and embroidered the cavatinas of Bellini and Rossini with a 
prodigality astonishing even in one who, as a mistress of florid 
vocalization, has scarcely had a rival. She was immensely 
applauded in both her performances. Herr Pischek sang the 
pathetic air from Elijah (surely out of place at an evening 
concert) with artistic correctness and real feeling; but the 
common-place air from Zampa, however ably rendered, might 
have ‘easily been spared. The noisy Jubilee overture, bril- 
liantly played, brought to a conclusion what may fairly be 
regarded as one of the most satisfactory of the eight concerts, 
and the audience were played out of the room to the tune of 
‘God save the Queen,” which Weber has somewhat clumsily 
turned into a coda. 

On the whole, this season has been a successful one; but 
the Philharmonic Directors must not go to sleep on the bed of 
antique prejudices. It is all very well to have Mr. Costa at 
the head of the orchestra, to insure a generally effective execu- 
tion; but, unless Mr. Costa’s judgment as a musician be con- 
sulted, as well as his influence as a conductor, he fulfils only 
half his mission. The old preparatory trials seem to be alto- 
gether abandoned, and at a tinie, too, when the flourishing 
condition of the society can best afford them. Thus we have 
so few works absolutely new at the concerts, and thus no 
young composer of promise has a chance of being heard. 
Moreover, if we may trust our memory, not a single orchestral 
work of an English composer has been given during the 
season; and yet we are informed that Mr. Macfarren has 
written a new symphony and a new overture, which at least 
should have had the advantage of a trial. Meanwhile we are 
compelled to go to the Wednesday Concerts of Mr. Stammers, 
if we are desirous of hearing one of the overtures of Mr. 
Sterndale Bennett. Another decided neglect of duty to 
the subscribers on the part of the Philharmonic Directors has 
been their allowing the eight concerts to go by without en- 
gaging the services of several continental artists of distin- 
guished eminence who were well known to be in London. It 
is enough to name Charles Hallé, Thalberg, Dreyschock, 
and Schuloff, pianists; Signor Bottesini, contrabassist ; Herr 
Cosmann, violoncellist ; Joachim, violinist; Vivier, cornist; 
and M. Alard, acknowledged to be the best of all the French 
violinists resident in Paris. These gentlemen have been playing 
at Mr. Ella’s Musical Union, at the Concerts Monstres of M. 
Jullien, and at the Wednesday Concerts; while at the Phil- 
harmonic, where the right of entry is purchased at a far higher 
price, comparatively inferior talent has been employed on 





Society, and should regret to see its influence diminish, since, 
whatever its errors, it stands quite alone among our musical 
institutions; but march with the times it must, or it will 
assuredly be carried away by the stream. Even the best en- 
tertainments must be cheap now-a-days to attract the public, 
and what is inferior and dear at the same time, cannot by any 
means endure. We do not say that the concerts provided by 
the Philharmonic Society are ever wholly unattractive; but we 
do say that, at the price, they might often be better. 





MUSICAL UNION. 


A BRILLIANT audience assembled on Tuesday, at thé 
benefit matinée of Mr. Ella, the Director. The following mis- 
cellaneous programme was performed :— 


Quatuor brillant, in G—MM. Sainton and Deloffre, Mr.) , 
Hill, and Signor Piatti e . ° e ° Mayseder. 
“Wasserfahrt” . ° ° ° ‘ : ° - Mendelssohn. 
Air National Hongrois—Quartets en Cheeur, sung by the 

Hungarian Vocalists. 

Trio Concertante, Op. 12, in E flat—Pianoforte, M. De 
Fontaine—Violin, Herr Ernst—Violoncello, Signor Hummel, 
Piatti ° ° . ° ° : ° 

Quartet, No. 1, in F, Op. 18—Herr Joachim, M. Deloffre, 

Mr. Hill, and Signor Piatti . ° . 4 
Solo—Contra-basso—Signor Bottesini . . 
Waldvéglein—Madile. Graumann—Violoncello obligato, } 

Signor Piatti ° ° ° ° ° ‘ ‘ 
Quintet, in A minor, No. 23, Op. 38—Adagio sostenuto, 

Minuet, and Trio . e e . , F 
ia Chapelle, in C major . . . 

Les Enfans de Paris . . e ° F 

Quartets en Chceur, sung by the Hungarian Vocalists. 


} Beethoven. 
- Bottesini. 


Lachner. 


} Onslow. 


- Kreutzer. 
. Adam. 


The brilliant and animated playing of Sainton, who was 
skilfully seconded by Deloffre, Hill, and Piatti, gave an 
interest to Mayseder’s quartet, which it does not intrinsically 
possess. 

Hummel’s graceful and elegant trio was very finely exe- 
cuted. Ernst came out with transcendent force in the 
andante. M. Fontaine is a pianist of the best school. He 
has been celebrated on the Continent for his intimate acquaint- 
ance with Beethoven’s works. The, quartét of Beethoven is 
one of his most profound and impassioned compositions. The 
powers of the violinist are tested to the utmost, and Joseph 
Joachim more than realised all our previous notions as to his 
excellence. He played gloriously, and produced an effect in 
the adagio not easy to describe. He was admirably seconded 
by Deloffre, Piatti, and Hill. The solo of Signor Bottesini, 
owing to the indisposition of the celebrated artist, was omitted. 
Madile. Graumann’s ballad and Piatti’s violoncello obligato 
were perfection. 

The quintet of Onslow went well, and it is perhaps one of 
the composer’s best efforts. The slow movement, adagio sos- 
tenuto, is the finest. Sainton led throughout with immense 
spirit, and-in the allegro, his large, full tone was heard to 
the greatest advantage. Bottesini’s bass-playing was superb. 
The Hungarian Vocalists helped to fill up the interstices 
between the grand instrumental performances. These singers 
are really very clever, and are well worth hearing. The 
concert, in most respects, was one of great interest. 





Hererorp Mosicat Festivat.—The following six noblemen 
and gentlemen have accepted the appointment of stewards for the 
Hereford Musical Festival:—The Earl of Powis, Sir Velters 
Cornwall, Bart., Sir Thomas Hastings, Kat., the Rev. Canon 
Musgrave, the Rev. Dr. Ogilvie, and the Rev. Archer Clive. 


Viarpor Garcia will arrive in London about the second week 


several occasions. We are well wishers of the Philharmonic | in July. Genius and art will shine out the brighter for her arrival. 
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BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONIES. 
(Continued from page 396.) 


Tux Larghetto of this symphony is one of the most conti- 
nuously melodious movements that Beethoven ever wrote, 
and the flow of melody which never ceases throughout the 
whole is not less varied and not less beautiful than it is conti- 
nuous. We may observe in this movement, what is of the 


greatest importance for the musical student to consider, and | 
what, I believe, no verbal description, apart from such an | 


illustration, can define—namely, that it is indispensable to 
have somewhat more than a succession of melodious phrases, 
how beautiful soever such phrases, if heard separately, may 
be, to render a lengthened movement interesting or even 
satisfactory ; and that this somewhat is that which most parti- 
cularly betokens the skill and mastery of the musician, con- 
sisting as it does of those links which connect the several 





phrases together, and which must ever be, as in the piece 
under notice they most eminently are, the result of the 
utmost art of the composer. By means of these happily- 
contrived links of connection, the Larghetto before us is made 
to appear, not as a succession of melodies, but as one inces- 
sant song. The movement opens with what the most unin- 
formed in music, if he have a reasonably good natural 
organisation, cannot fail to recognise as a clear, rhythmical, 
and most attractive tune. I use this homeliest term, because 
that which I would by this term describe, with all its exqui- 
site beauty, appeals to the most natural, therefore the most 
hon-ely, of our feelings, and never appeals in vain. 

This tune, or principal subject, comprises a first and second 
part, or strain, of eight bars each. Each of these is repeated, 
the) instrumentation be ingeffectively varied at the repetition. 
Springing out of this melody, or in continuation of it, a 
new phrase retains, rather than newly excites, the attention — 
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This leads, through the key of A minor, toa half-close on B, 
the dominant of the key in which the second subject is to be 
introduced. After acharming phrase of four bars, which is 
repeated with a most graceful variation, we come to a some- 
what remarkable passage of passing notes, in three parts, against 








one note which is retained throughout; or it may be described 
as a passage on an inverted pedal. This passage is not more 
to be noticed as a point of harmony than for the good effect 
that is produced in it by what may be called the accent being 
crossed between the first violins and the other instruments :— 
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The effect of cross accent is further employed, and the whole 
idea considerably developed, after a repetition of this passage ; 
we have here an example of that kind of broken rhythm in 
which Beethoven particularly excels, and which, as he employs 
it, so wonderfully enhances the effect of the rhythmical pas- 
sages. There is in this case a cluster of four semiquavers that 
comprises a curious succession of passing notes in contrary 
motion, which is repeated thrice in two bars of the 3 measure, 
alternating the accent, which is always on the first of the four 
notes of the group between the fourth and second and sixth 
notes of the bar; the broken effect that this produces is still 
increased by the group of semiquavers being at first alternated 
by the wind and the string instruments; these come together 
as the crescendo proceeds, and we have the full force of the 





orchestra on the two chords, each of a whole bar’s duration. 
This, which was the close of the former melodious division, is 
the opening of a new one, and out of that grows yet another, 
the fourth distinct melodic figure that belongs with the previous 
three to this dominant subject, or, rather, section of the move- 
ment; these four phrases or figures might be considered as, 
and would surely have the effect of being, so many separate 
subjects, but for the admirable manner in which they are joined 
together, which gives us the advantage of their various interest, 
without the tedium that, with less skilful conduct, would have 
been the consequence of so long a series of, however beautiful, 
unconnected ideas. This last thought is, perhaps, more striking 
than either of the other three :— 
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It is worthy of notice that, in performance, the pitch of the | 


second violin, which doubles the melody an octave above the 
violoncello, is entirely lost to the hearer; this is an apparent 
anomaly in instrumentation, that, however difficult a problem 
it may present in the science of acoustics, is a most valuable 
piece of knowledge to the student of orchestral writing. The | 
acuter part is not lost in the score, without being itself defi- | 
nitely heard; it gives great additional brilliancy to the graver | 
instrument. The prolongation of this passage, and the cadence | 
that grows out of it, bring us to the conclusion of the First | 
Part of the movement; and then, without a repeat, the Second | 
Part, composed of the working of subjects already given out, | 


proceeds in continuation of the preceding, without any break | 
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_in the movement, A most felicitous and ingenious example 
| of development occurs in the extension of a section of the 
| principal subject in a novel and most unexpected manner, 
| making it to assume the importance of a decided feature in the 
movement, that affords a most effective contrast to the very 
subject from which it is derived. The opening of the subject 
in question— 


— 


appears successively in several keys, and these give rise to 
the following passage :— 
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This passage is repeated on the harmony of E instead of A, 
and, by an enharmonic change of surprising effect, leads into 
the key of F, when the same section of the subject forms the 
theme of a passage of no less vigorous boldness than was the 
last of mystery and emphatic earnestness. A natural modu- 
lation brings us to a half-close on G, where the passage on an 
inverted pedal, to which attention has been drawn in the First 
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Part, is given in a new form, the pedal note being now the 
dominant of a minor key, whereas before it was the tonic of a 
major. The following ingenious development of this idea— 
the unexpected enharmonic change in which it breaks off, 
the superb modulation into D, and the highly effective return 
to the subject in the original key of A—cannot be too warmly 
praised, too highly appreciated, too greatly admired :— 
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There is great art and consequent effect in the orchestral 
arrangement of this passage; it commences with the string 
instruments alone; on the chord of C sharp the oboes are 
introduced, sustaining the third and fifth, which give a new 


| colouring to the change of notation ; and on the first inversion 


of the seventh on A, the horns, flutes, and bassvons, are added, 
which give a powerful prominence to the important modula- 
tion that this chord effects, and enforce greatly the climax of 
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the passage. The subject, on its repetition, is diversified by 
a more florid figure of accompaniment. The phrase already 
quoted, which has been described as a continuation of the sub- 
ject is now considerably extended, and leads through the 
key of F to a half-close on E; some delay on this, as the 
dominant of A minor, gives a new freshness to the introduc- 
tion of the second subject in the major of the same tonic ; 
and from this point we have a recapitulation of the latter 
portion of the First Part, witha short Coda, which consists 
simply of a recurrence to the first subject and a cadence that 
naturally grows out of it. Such is this charming Larghetto, 
throughout which we may observe the impulse of genius and 
the discretion of art, ceaselessly stimulating and controlling 
each other,—a goodly sisterhood, the bond of which a work 
like this best proves, in being the radiant glory generated by 
their fellowship. G. A. MacraRREN. 
(To be continued.) 





DRAMATIC INTELLICENCE, 
MARYLEBONE. 

Suaxsrere’s Much Ado about Nothing was given here on 
Monday, for the benefit of Mr. Davenport, to a crowded 
house, himself and Mrs. Mowatt sustaining the principal 
parts. Mrs. Mowatt, being essentially a votary of Thalia, 
was here completely in her element, and delivered the tissue 
of brilliant conceits, in the early scenes, with sparkling 
vivacity and humour, her performance rising in excellence as 
the increasing raciness of the situations gave her more and 
better opportunities, while her manner throughout was marked 
by a graceful and polished ease which we should be glad to 
meet with oftener in some of our fair comedians. Mr. Daven- 
port’s reputation is too well established to make it needful to 
say more than that Mrs. Mowatt found in him a most able 
and efficient coadjutor. Mr. Herberte’s Dogberry was clever, 
although his famous burst, ‘‘ Oh, that the sexton were here,” 
&c., would admit a little more fire in the delivery. At the 
end of the play, after Mrs. Mowatt had been loaded with 
bouquets enough to fill half-a-dozen market-baskets, Mr. 
Davenport addressed a few words to the audience, expressing, 
in his own and his sister’s name, his thanks for the uniform 
courtesy and kindness which they had received from the 
public and the management. We mention this merely as a 
proof that the many talented American artists now in England 
are resolved to miss no opportunity of expressing, directly or 
indirectly, their disapproval of the late doings at Philadelphia ; 
and we trust that English justice and courtesy will moult no 
feather from the recollection of such proceeding. 

The comedy was followed by an excellent performance of Rob 
Roy, in which Mr. Davenport sustained the principal part. 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC AT MANCHESTER, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
In last week’s notice, two mistakes occur in setting up the type ; 
“ Ubriaco” is made into *‘ Ubrico,” and “ Una Parola” into “Una 
Paola.” We could have wished, too, the note about Jenny Lind 
had been spared; it is one great cause of Jenny Lind’s extraordinary 
success, that she, in so remarkable a manner, identifies herself with 
the character she represents, and never loses sight of it amidst all 
the adulation that is showered upon her; this, at least, is our 
opinion that we can speak to in the parts we have seen her in, 
viz.. Amina, La Figlia, and Lucia.* 
; The second note, about ‘‘ Schroeder Devrient,” we reply to, by 
informing your readers that we never had the good fortune to 
have that great {German {lyric actress on the Manchester stage. 


Poor Madame Schodel, as we said before, was the Fidelio here, 
with the German omens in 1841, to the Rocco of Staudigl, and 
the Florestan of Tichatzek. What has become of the latter, by the 
way ?—he was a fine promising young ¢enore at that time, and we 
have not heard of him since.* Thursday, the 2Ist, was like 
Thursdays at Her M-jesty’s Theatre in one respect, that is, it was 
not included in the subscription, but it was like them in being what 
the Zimes calls a long Thursday. As we had simply I/ Barbiere, 
done for the second time, there was a better house than on the 
repeat night of Norma, but not so good as the subscription nights, 
the falling off being chiefly amongst the moustachioed gentry in 
the dress circle. The performance of the Barbiére was much 
better than before, and went off with great spirit. Montenegro 
was again encored in “ E] Charran,” the Spanish song, which she 
gave with such national character in the singing lesson ; and with 
Santiago and Montelli in the favourite “ Zitti, Zitti,” which they 
sang, if possible, better than before; they richly deserved the 
recall, and very properly gave it from the “ Ah, qual colpo.” 
We find that Basilio was not personated by Monsieur Victoire or 
Signor Vittorio, after all, but by Signor Borsi-Deleurie, the husband 
of the lady who made her debit at Ernst and Hallé’s last concert 
in Manchester; we are also told that it was his first appearance on 
the stage; if so, he deserved still higher praise than we accorded to 
Signor Vittorio last week by mistake. Bailini’s Doctor Bartolo, 
too, deserves more cordial approval from the fact of his being a 
young man, and yet personating the o/d doctor so well. Montelli 
was as lively, as active, and bustling as ever in the Barber, and 
Santiago pleased us better in the Count, but his forte is not in the 
music or the tenor parts of Rossini’s operas; the tender and 
impassioned is what he excels in, not the brilliant and florid. 
From having seen his Nemorino and Gennaro, we can well imagine 
that he must be admirable (as ‘‘Sigma” in the Guardian repre- 
sented him to be,) in Edgardo. 

Saturday, the 23rd, was the best filled house of the series, the 
pit being quite full, and the dress circle fuller than ever. The 
opera was Lucrezia Borgia, Donizetti’s masterpiece, for the first 
time in Manchester ; and most excellent was the performance on 
all hands, and admirably was the opera put on the stage. The first 
scene (a moonlight scene in Venice, with the moon shining full and 
bright on the water, on which, in the distance, gondolas, with 
lights in the curtained end, are seen passing and repassing,) drew 
a distinct round of applause. The characters of all the principals 
(except Bailini’s, which was not so prominent) seemed to suit them 
better than any opera they have heretofore done. Montenegro’s 
Lucrezia was as fine a piece of acting as we could wish to see ; and 
her singing was characterised with all the desperate energy, in the 
last scene, which so fitly closes her guilty career. Santiago, in the 
part of her son, Gennaro, was all that could be desired; and in spite 
of an evident cold, his singing was exquisite in the celebrated 
trio “ Guia se ti sfugge ;” and nothing could be more tender and 
pathetic than his dying scene, in the arms of his newly-discovered 
mother. Montelli does not possess the physique to embody the part 
of the stern Duke of Ferrara to perfection. After seeing him jump 
about as Figaro, and making all the fun in Dr. Duleamara, we only 
wondered that he could realise it so well. His singing, as it always 
is, was carefully correct, and well sustained throughout. At times 
one might wish him more power and depth of voice, especially in 
his revenge song, with its full and noisy accompaniments of brass 
instruments, ‘‘ E ]’ ultim’ alba ;” but he always sings well in tune, 
and, with a good conception of the music of his part, he really 
threw more vindictiveness into the character than we could have 
supposed possible. With his good-humoured face, the scene 
betwixt the Duke and Lucretia, with the duet ‘Soli noi siamo,” 
was powerfully acted and sung ; but the crowning effort, and effect 
too, was produced in the trio (which nearly closes the first act) 
mentioned above. We never listened to anything more impas- 
sioned or effective. The applause was spontaneous and lasting ; 
the encore the most general yet demanded ; and the recall of the 
three at the fall of the curtain most enthusiastic. Madlle. Montelli 
played the important part of Orsini,—the chief thing in which is 
the drinking song, which Alboni has rendered so celebrated ; and 
very nicely she played it, and very well she looked, petite though 





* We do not agree with our correspondent.—Ep. 





* He is still on the stage, in one of the German towns,—Ep. 
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she is. She dressed the part admirably, for one thing, and acted 
as though she were in earnest. It was quite delightful to see her 
tread the stage and handle her dagger in the quarrelling scene with 
Gubetta, and afterwards, with her small, though charmingly sweet 
voice, troll out so rollickingly the “11 segreto,” which is intended 
for a much lower voice (her’s being far from a contralto, indeed 
scarcely a mezzo-soprano); it showed no slight skill to obtain a rap- 
turous encore, which she did, and deserved it richly. There was 
aslight hitch in the scene directly afterwards. The conductor, 
prompter, and principals were at fault for a minute or so, but then 
went on again; and the last scene was so grand and effective as to 
make up for anything. It was excellently sung and enacted by 
Mudame Montenegro and Santiago, and is worth walking a mile 
to see! The principals were recalled again and again as the 
curtain fell. 

We trust this opera will be again repeated before the Italian 
Company leave Manchester. We certainly consider it as the 
chef-d’cuvre of Donizetti, and as good a modern opera-seria as most 
on the Italian stage. The story is a dismal one, it is true, but the 
moral retribution which falls on the guilty poisoner redeems it, in 
our opinion, from objection on that score. The plot is better 
developed, and worked out to a climax at the close instead of a 
climax in the middle, which, in our opinion, mars the Lucia. The 
music is highly characteristic, and presents Donizetti’s genius to us 
in a higher light than we had before viewed it. We, perhaps, 
thought the better of it, from remembering how characteristic yet 
how different was the music of the same composer’s Za Figlia and 
L’Elisir d’Amore. ‘To-night, Montenegro essays Amina, and 
Santiago Elvino, for the first time here. On Thursday, LZ’ Elisir 
is to be repeated, with a scene from La Favorita. We are glad 
to see the short season is to be extended a few nights longer. 

Wednesday. — Since writing the above, we see, by to-day’s 
Guardian, that Sonnambula did not go off so well last night, the 
principals not being so well up in their respective parts; it is, 
however, to be repeated on Saturday next, when we have no doubt 
it will go more smoothly. The chorus were better in Sonnambula 
than Lucrezia Borgia, because they were more familiar with the 
music ; still, we should like them to be heard in Lucrezia again, 
when, no doubt, they will be more confident, and take up the points 
with more firmness. The company is not sufficiently numerous to 
fill all the characters, many of which have little to do, it is true ; 
but, clever as Bailini was at doubling, and even trebling, one singer 
could not do efficiently what ought to be done by several. This 
slight filling-up was all that was required to complete what im- 
+ us as being the most perfect picture we have seen on the 

Tanchester stage for some time. 

The Creation is to be done entire—with organ accompaniment 
merely—on Saturday next, at the Free Trade Hall, being for the 
benefit of the Choir who have assisted at Mr. Peacock’s experi- 
mental ‘‘ Concerts for the People,” which are now brought to a 
close for the season. They have, on the whole, been well attended, 
and, if not exceedingly profitable in a pecuniary sense, have been 
eminently successful in proving that music of a high character will 
attract numbers, when the price is brought within their means. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA IN LIVERPOOL, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Bap times and the cholera have made the present summer one 
of the dullest I ever recollect in Liverpool, more particularly with 
reference to musical and dramatic matters; but I think we have 
got over the worst, for there seems now to be plenty of treats in 
store, both for the theatre and concert rooms. There has not been 
a single concert for the last two months, with the exception of one 
which took place on Monday evening last, at the Concert Hall, 
for the benefit of the distressed Irish, who have, in more ways than 
one, nearly drained all the ready money out of Liverpool. The 
Hall, I am happy to say, was densely crowded, and the audience 
quite enthusiastic, encoring almost everything. The star of the 
evening was Miss Anne Romer, who gained an encore in every. 
thing she sung. She yave “ Love rules the palace” with much 
effect, and excited hearty laughter and applause in “ Barney 
O’Toole,” and “’Tis really very strange.” At the conclusion of 
one of her songs, several bouquets were thrown to her. Miss 
Whitnall, by whose praiseworthy exertions the concert had been 





got up, sang remarkably well—better, in fact, than I ever heard 
her before, and got a well-deserved encore after singing “ The 
Irish Emigrant” very sweetly. 

Mr. Ryalls, who was also in excellent voice, gave “In this old 
chair,” with great taste ; and in Lover’s “ Widow Machree” gained 
a loud encore in both. Mr. Lawson was effective in a solo on the 
violin ; Mr. Joseph Scates made a successful débit in a solo on the 
concertina ; he was much applauded and once encored. The con- 
cert was altogether sabelidial ; and will, I believe,* leave upwards 
of £50 for the Irish. 

Now that I have told you what has taken place, I will commence 
with what is to take place. I mentioned some time ago that the mag- 
nificent new Philharmonic Concert Hall would be opened with great 
splendour in September ; but it seems that, for divers reasons, it 
will really be opened in August. The Committee have emg 
the scheme of the performances, an outline of which I here give 
you. ‘The interesting event will be celebrated by a series of grand 
musical performances, which will last for six days, commencing on 
Monday the 27th of August, and not in September, in order to an- 
ticipate the Birmingham festivals, and secure some great singers, 
who will by that time be at St. Petersburgh, or elsewhere. Jenny 
Lind, of course, has broken her promise to be present. The Com. 
mittee offered her £1500 for her services, which, however, she 
declined—report says, that it is a case of ne veniat regno, for fear of 
an action for breach of promise of marriage ; but the Committee 
will manage very well without her with the following artistes, who 
are certainly Ja créme de la créme of the great talent of the day, 
viz.:—Grisi Alboni, Catherine Hayes, Jetty de Treffz, Corbari, 
A. and M., Williams, Viardot Garcia!!! Then, for males, there are 
Mario, the Lablache (who has been with difficulty coaxed for posi- 
tively the last time into the provinces), Bartolini, Tagliafico, 
Polonini, Sims Reeves, Lockey, Benson, Whitworth, and Pischek. 
The instrumentalists are also in wonderful foree—Hallé and Bene- 
dict, Ernst, Piatti, Bottesini, and perhaps Vivier, who ought to be 
engaged on any terms.* The band will be unusually strong, selected 
from both Operas, and numbering nearly 100. These are all the 
engagements at present definitely settled, but others are pending. 

So much for the talent ; now for the performances, which will 
take place as follow:—On Monday evening, 27st August, a Grand 
Miscellaneous Concert ; on Tuesday morning, 28th August, Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah; on Tuesday evening, a Grand Miscellaneous 
Concert ; on Wednesday evening, 29th August, a Grand Miscella- 
neous Concert; on Thursday morning, 30th August, the Messiah ; 
on Friday morning, 3lst August, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, with a 
selection from Israel in Egypt, and other esteemed works ; and on 
Friday evening, a Grand Fancy Dress Ball, for which it is whis- 
pered Strauss and his celebrated band are engaged. Such a series 
of magnificent performances have never taken place out of London, 
and I feel certain that they will be successful. The magnificent 
Hall is nearly finished, and almost every place is already taken. 
There will be, in addition to the band, a splendid new organ, at 
which, I suppose, Mr. W. Sudlow, the indefatigable and polite 
secretary of the society, will preside. I ought here to mention 
that all the arrangements have been made by this gentleman, to 
whose energy and love of music the people of abt are 
mainly indebted for this and other musical treats which they have 
lately enjoyed. 


So much for music; now for the drama. Our Theatre Royal, 


one of the finest in the kingdom, which has ary, Aa erg | 


re-decorated and embellished by the new lessee, Mr.Copeland, w 
open with unusual éclat on Monday next, with Mr. Macready, 
who makes his first appearance in Liverpool since his return from 
America. With reference to his engagement, the lessee says, 
“From agreements already contracted, Mr. Macready will not be 
able to perform, during this portion of his engagement here, more 
than ten nights, leaving five remaining representations to an 
ulterior period ; and it is necessary further to advance, that as in 
consequence of the limitation of his time, he cannot possibly 
repeat any performance, the play advertised for each successive 
representation will announce his last assumption of its chief 
character.” His performances, already announced, are Macbeth, 
Richelieu, King Lear, Julius Ceesar, Virginius, &c., &c. 





* Vivier is engaged.—Ep, 
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Almost every place in the dress boxes is already taken, and 
Mr. Macready’s reception will, I feel certain, be an era in the 
dramatic annuals of Liverpool. Seriously speaking, the Forrest 
riots are among the dest Aits, in a pecuniary sense, that our great 
actor ever made; he would not, perhaps, have proved so great 
an attraction in England again if it had not been for Mr. Forrest 
and the “ Bowie bhoys” who have, by their blackguard proceedings, 
put at least £2,000 in the pocket of the object of their hatred. But 
{have already said more than you can well spare room for.— 
Yours, &c. 

Liverpool, June 27th, 1849. 


LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 

Tue last of these popular entertainments for the season was given 
on Wednesday, and never was the vulgar term, ‘though last not 
least,” exemplified in a more emphatic manner. Mr. Stammers has 
wound up his series splendidly, and by his classical termination, 
has given an important tone to the whole series. It has been said, 
that “a good beginning is the half of all ;” but we affirm that a 
good conclusion is at least three parts of the whole. 

The first part was devoted to Mendelssohn’s music in Antigone. 
To render the performance of this great work complete, Mr. Willy’s 
band was strongly reinforced, a numerous and effective body of 
choristers was engaged, and the whole submitted to the direction of 
Mr. Sterndale Bennett. Mr. Stammers could have selected no 
conductor more capable than this admirable musician to enter fully 
into the feeling of Mendelssohn’s music, or better fitted to ensure 
the most effective development of its numberless beauties. The 

erformance was in almost every respect excellent, and seldom 
indeed has a more intellectual musical entertainment been offered 
to the crowds that flock to Exeter Hall. 

Mr. Bartholomew’s version of Sophocles’ play was recited. The 
undernamed ladies and gentlemen read the various parts in the 
following order:— Miss Vandenhoff (Antigone), Miss Huddart 
(Ismene), Mr. Vandenhoff (Creon), Mr. Stuart (Tiresias), Mr. 
George Bennett (Phocion), Mr. Lloyd (Hcemon), and Mr. Smyth- 
son (Chorus-speaker). 

The recitations were all given with emphasis and discretion ; 
and Miss Vandenhoff and Messrs. Vandenhoff and Stuart especially 
acquitted themselves in the declamatory parts. 

The overture was played with great spirit and precision. The 
quaint legend in E minor, “ Royal Danaé long lived in a tower,” 
and the splendid hymn to Bacchus, “ Fair Semele’s high-born son,” 
were given with great effect, and the latter enthusiastically encored. 
If we were inclined to be hypercritical, we should point to a slight 
unsteadiness in the wind instruments, a wavering in the intonation 
of the voices in the fine quartet “ Eros, all conquering power.” But 
to notice this further would be really hypercritical. Mr. Sterndale 
Bennett conducted with admirable decision and clearness; and 
the musical accompaniments to the dialogues and soliloquies were 
marked with unhesitating certainty. The elaborate instrumental 
accompanmients in the two great scenes of Antigone and Creon, 
with all the intervening choruses, were executed in the most 
powerful and effective manner. 

The performance was listened to throughout with the greatest 
attention, and the success of the Antigone was signal and complete. 
We have seldom witnessed an audience more rapt and excited, and 
the feeling that pervaded the great mass of hearers was one of 
unqualified delight. The Directors must not lose the suggestion 
thrown out to them by this reception of a work so ambitious and 
profound, by the popular and crowded audience of the London 
Wednesday Concerts. 

The overture to Guillaume Tell, which commenced the second 
part, was encored, and the march repeated. A selection from 
Faust was given, in which Pischek, Herr Formes, and Miss 
Lucombe sang solos. Herr Formes, who made his first appearance 
at Exeter Hall, received a hearty welcome, and sang the fine air 
of Mephistopheles magnificently. A part of the celebrated trio 
from Guillaume Tell was given by Sims Reeves, Herr Pischek, 
and Herr Formes, very effectively. Sims Reeves was loudly 
applauded in a very pretty sea song, called “ The Mariners,” com- 
posed by Hogarth. Miss Poole and Mrs. A. Newton sang several 
ballads with excellent effect. Mr. Carte accompanied the last 





named lady in the flute obligato to “ Lo! here the gentle lark,” 


with his usual brilliancy of execution ; and Mdlle. Jetty Treffz was 
rapturously encored in “ Comin’ thro’ the rye,” which she sang 
with her usual fascinating simplicity. Mr. John Day, and his 
sister, Miss Ellen Day, performed a tarantella of Dohler, for violin 
and pianoforte, and were greatly applauded. 

The 27th and last concert of the season was certainly the best of 


the series. 





LETTERS TO A MUSICAL STUDENT. 
No. XIII. 
MINOR CHORDS AND THE MINOR SCALE. 
(Concluded from page 394.) 

Bur to return to our minor mode. The fact that it is so prevalent 
in the music of the northern and eastern Europeans—of the Arabs 
and the Scottish Highlanders—is a confirmation of what I have 
described as its fundamental character ; for in the character of all 
these nations a tendency to the romantic is prepondering. In the 
grim old rocks and silent lakes of Scotland, the dark firs and snow- 
covered valleys of Scandinavia, the mighty forests of Hungary, and 
Arabia’s endless sand-plains, there is something of a dolore 
grandiosa which seems to speak in nothing but minor ; and the 
very scenery appears to have imparted its character to the people 
moving in it. Solemn gravity, suspicion, deep-rooted religious 
prejudices, superstitions—but at the same time honesty and faith- 
fulness—are nowhere more prominent than in these nations. Even 
their traditions breathe an air of the tragic; and where they relate 
to events of national joy and glory, the past is invariably contrasted 
with the present, and the unsatisfactory state of the latter intimated. 
I have found it so, as well in Norwegia as amongst the Sclavonians ; 
and when | was listening to the legends of Frythioff or Odin, I 
could not help thinking how the people, the scenery, the traditions, 
and the strange music of their ballads, all bore one and the same 
character of melancholy. And here I find my observations singu- 
larly corroborated by Dr. Schilling, the editor of the great German 
Musical Dictionary. As you may not have access to this work, 
and as it contains a most valuable and interesting description of the 
character of the old Norwegian music and poetry, I am induced to 
give you an extract from its sixth volume :— 


“ He who ventures into the silence of the Norwegian nature, will find in the 
mountains and valleys sounds which penetrate to the very bottom of the 
listener’s heart, so as to make him fancy to be at the original source of all 
poetry and music. In the mouth of the people these sounds, which have 
escaped the chilling influence of over-civilization, are still alive; they are no 
dead productions of art handed down from times long gone by; but bloom 
as the living recollections of great events. It is perhaps only during the last 
hundred years that they have ceased to be the property of the whole ration; 
but the more faithful memory of the lower classes still retains them. But as 
the latter, too, were threatened by the invasion of an artificial culture, and 
shallow fashionable songs began to usurp the places of the old national lays, 
two talented and patriotic men, Geyer and Afzelius, resolved to collect and 
publish these old popular songs. ‘This collection, which appeared in 1814, 
comprises three volumes, and a book of melodies, with piano accompaniment, 
forms the fourth. Nothing but the dread that these lays might sink entirely 
into oblivion could induce those men to take them from their living sanctuary 
—the heart of the people—and confide them to the paper. In truth, the 
element of their songs is not the paper, but the open air, the forest, the whole 
of Norwegian’s nature. Forming almost the only music of the people, they 
have for centuries lived in the melodious waves of song; generations after 
generations have found in their simple, plaintive strains, an expression for 
their feelings ; and their publication in an artistic form, is, properly speaking, 
like driving them on shallows. In the popular poetry of Norway, feeling aud 
imagination remain in the back-ground, without, however, therefore being 
less vivid and effective. Compared with the poetry of other nations, it may 
therefore appear at first harsh and stern ; an impression which reminds us of 
the feeling of awe which came over Alfieri (see his Memoirs) when he first 
entered those regions of Norway over which an eternal silence seems to be 
spread. In the old Nordian poetry, the relation between man and nature is 
very peculiar. One perceives that man cannot rest on its bosom with child- 
like confidence and enjoyment, as on the bosom of a kind mother. He takes 
his place in opposition and defiance to it, as a power against an inimical 
power, or, rather, as one spirit against another; for the Scandinavian attri- 
butes intelligence and purpose to the whole nature, which opposes itself to 
him in its mute sternness, so that he may be able to fight with it on equal 
grounds ; and the dark forests, the streatns, the sea, the mountain-tops, and 
the metal-abounding depths of the earth, he has peopled with living spiritual 
beings, because in the north, more than anywhere else, they make their 
powers felt. Hence the magic power which runs through the Nordian poetry, 
where it lives in the old mines of Odin ; hence the particularity that the song 





of the Scandinavian never stays to describe scenes of nature, except when It 
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depicts the power which man is able to exercise over it by a sort of poetic 
omnipresence. Thus we often find the miraculous power of harp-sounds 

resented in a most beautiful and poetic manner ; how they call forth flowers 
and blossoms from beneath the snow, and how their effect upon animated 
nature is still more surprising. This is a remarkable singularity, as well in 
historical as poetical regard, for it is connected with the inward longing for a 
milder sky and warmer sun, which from times immemorial has driven the 
northlander towards the south, and which is still all powerful in the modern 
Scandinavian poets—Skalden—who above others seem to have the gift of 
creating out of themselves an eternal spring. All what is talked about the 
contrast between the north and the south is but empty twaddle, if their 
internal connection is not also perceived. As extremes always meet, so the 
north stands nearest to the south. On the*other hand, the poetry of the 
Norwegian and Swede presents the most striking contrasts in itself; i¢ is 
essentially of a tragic nature, even in its irony and mirth. The power, depth, 
and glow of imagination, which are heir-looms from Odin’s castle, and which 
live so audibly in the iron breast of the Skaldes of ‘grey antiquity,’ are still 
present in the simple forms of the Norwegian romance, and here produce a 
greater effect as they are unconscious of their own power. But this original 
character becomes really charming, where its peoeblenicies appear subdued 
and softened by the spirit of Christianity. And the same peculiarity which 
reveals itself in the poetry of those romances, also, and much more perspicu- 
ously and forcibly, makes itself felt in their music; especially those Omquaden* 
(refrains) sound, that piercing tragic note, which becomes the more impressive 
as they form the conclusion to every verse. Chapelmaster Haffner mentions 
a peculiar scale, which according to his assertion forms the basis of those 
songs. It appruaches nearest to_the old. Molian church mode (A, B, C,D, 
E, F, G, A,), with the only difference, that the sixth and seventh sounds are 
sung a little higher by the people. There is also in the genuine songs no 
progression through supreme or diminished interva:s. ‘To determine this 
= definitely, will, however, always be a matter of difficulty, as we do not 

now how far we may rely on the purity of the people’s unskilled voice. The 

Norwegian popular songs do not obey the laws of our modern art; but if we 
were able to apply them to it, they might well stand the test, as they contain 
the real fundament of art in themselves. As it is now, they belong to the 
open air and the scenery in which they originated, and to the people, whose 
history lives in it, and who, after all, are the only persons who can appreciate 
them as they deserve.” 

If thus the sovial condition of man, his religious and moral 
constitution, his history and scene of life stand in intimate connec- 
tion with the general character of his music, and (in regard to our 
subject) especially to the mode he is most inclined to employ, it is 
at once obvious that one or the other of the two can only be called 
more artificial or more natural, the more or less its employment 
manifests itself as an organic necessity—as a consequence of the 
spiritual and social condition of man. If the major mode were pre- 
eminently a natural one, and the mincr mode a produce of 
scientific art, the former must have appeared much earlier than the 
latter. But far from this being the case, we find in history the one 
wherever we have traces of the other ; and, as faras the employment 
of the minor mode in harmony is concerned, it is by far the most 
predominant in all early harmonized music ; only the predilection 
of some nations for the one or the other, makes it appear in either 
case more or less natural to themselves. 

But as the origin of all music is based upon the symbolic— 
twofold—condition of man, it follows that if a certain mode, or any 
other expressive element in music, have a decided tendency, either 
towards the plaintive or the joyful, it can never occur entirely by 
itself, to the exclusion of the other. ‘The condition of man is, as I 
said, a mixed one ; he never is full of joy without some plaintive 
reminiscence stealing in, and never weeps without one of the three 
stars—hope, love, and faith—smiling through his tears. Hence it 
follows, that the manifestation of his inward feelings must also 
partake of this twofold character. Leaving unnoticed the systems 
entirely different to our modern European music, we observe this 
twofold character in the two different modes also; and here it is 
especially the harmony which represents it. Neither the harmony 
of the major, nor that of the minor scale, consists entirely either of 
major or minor chords ; only the prevalence of the one or the other, 
and that on the most characteristic points of the scale, the tonic 
and the two dominants, gives a major or minor character to a 
harmony ; but these are mixed with harmonic combinations of a 
different character. Thus we have minor common chords on the 





* Quad is the melody of a song, that which the singer performs. Omquaden is 
what sounds around the melody, a sort of chorus or refrain, which is sung by 
the audience, or a person representing the audience. The Ouaden themselves 
have always a decided rythmical form, but the Omquaden are without rhythm, 
and their words are for the most part extempore inventions. There is conse- 
quently asimjlarity between these Omquaden and the Ephymnion of the ancient 





second, third, and sixth degrees of the major scale, and major ones 
on the fifth and sixth degree. That there is no major chord on the 
third degree of the minor ascending scale, is owing to the peculiar 
form which the latter has adopted in modern music, and which I 
shall explain in my next chapter ; but the ancients used it, and 
with how much effect appears from the following example, one of the 
most beautiful specimens of Doric harmony, taken from Mortimer’s 
work on the old German chorales. 
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But, on the other hand, the introduction of the major dominant 
chord was almost an organic necessity ; it shows, that man felt how 
the minor mode, with its plaintive chords on the tonic and sub- 
dominant, was too unsatisfactory to be a truthful language of his 
heart—that the melancholy, speaking so powerfully out of its 
sounds, required a mitigatory cheerful chord, and this could only 
be found on the dominant, the next important interval ; hence the 
introduction of the major seventh, of which I shall speak more fully 
in my next letter. 

It remains now to be shown, that if the character attributed to 
the two opposite modes be in general such as represented, what is 
the cause which produces this difference of character. 

The consideration of this question also I must postpone for 
another time.— Yours, TEvToNIgs. 


P.S. You will have found that some points contained in my last 
letter (page 347), had already been treated on a previous occasion. 
This is owing to my having forgotten, during a time of severe 
illness, how far I had advanced in the examination of the subject. 
Some important errata in the above-mentioned letter remain also to 
be corrected. Page 347, line 8th from the bottom, read, “ Where 
then,” &c., instead of, ‘‘ Where there,” &c. Page 348, line 9th, 
read, “ Or all art must be unnatural ;” line 10th, read, “ Zhe natural 
developement. Page 349, line 7th, read, “If harmony was to 
become,” &c. ; line 23rd, read, “ The minor chord is the most 
important proof of the existence of artistic life in our harmony.” , 
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ORICINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
CAMBRIDGE INSTALLATION ODE. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dear S1r,—As some explanation is due to the musical public 
of the reasons that have delayed the appearance of my last 
Installation Ode until the present time (just two years since the 
performance), I desire, through the medium of your journal, to 
state that, from the first I had no intention of publishing it, judging 
that such compositions presented but little attraction to the musical 
amateur. But the interest which attended the production having 
been revived by a very creditable performance of it by the 
Cambridge Choral Society, in November last, I was entreated by 
so many members of the University to publish it, that I could not 
refuse to comply with their wishes.—I remain, dear sir, yours very 
truly. T. A. WaLMIsLey. 

P.S.—In a number of your journal, which appeared a few weeks 
since, you mention a Quartett of mine entitled “ Installation Ode,” 
which was performed at one of the concerts of the Classical 
Harmonists. This Quartett, “ Fair is the warrior’s mural crown,” 
is the only portion published of the Ode which I composed in 1835, 
for the Installation of the Marquis of Camden. It is published by 
Chappell, and the orchestral parts may be had of Mr. Hedgley. 

Trinity College, June 27. 





REVIEWS. 
“* The Voice of Love ;” the Poetry by E. L. Brancuarn: the 
Music by Lovett Puitiirs.—Durr and Hopeson. 

Mr. Lovett Puitiirs’ song is exceedingly graceful and 
flowing, and the subject is peculiarly striking. No theme 
could have been more felicitously adapted to the words, which 
are by no means devoid of poetic merit. The accompaniments 
are in the arpeggio form, and are written with the taste and 
appreciation of a musician. They are, however, abundantly 
simple, and herein, we think, lies one of the song’s chief 
claims to consideration; a simple air written to words which 
convey a simple sentiment should not be overloaded with dis- 
plays of composition. On the whole we are inclined to think 
the Voice of Love one of the best songs of the popular author. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


La Favorita.—Many subscribers to the Royal Italian Opera are 
anxiously enqniring for this opera, in which Grisi and Mario made 
so great a sensation last year. Will it be revived this season? If 
not, why not? . 

Royat Irarran Orera.—The Donna del Lago will be pro- 
duced on Thursday next, for Mario’s benetit. The cast will differ 
materially from that of last season. Sims Reeves will play 
Rhoderie Dhu, the character supported by Tamburini last season, 
and Tamburini, nothing jealous of his young rival, has consented 
to sing as one of the Bards inthe first finale. Angri will, of course, 
be Malcolm, and Grisi, Mario, and Marini, as before. Let the 
lovers of Rossini and art hie them to Covent Garden on 
Thursday. 

Mapam Cratre Hennecce’s annual morning concert took place 
on Thursday week, at the Beethoven rooms, Harley-street, one of the 
most convenient locales in London, by the way, for entertainments 
of this kind. The concert was of a most pleasing nature, and 
afforded universal satisfaction. Madame Hennelle sang on several 
occasions, her most noticeable performances being in Mendelssohn’s 
duet, “ I would,” with Miss Deakin ; in Meyerbeer’s ‘ Chanson de 
Mai ;” and a romance by A. Latour, ealled “ Entends tu le Haut- 
bois.” These were all much applauded, and indeed most deservedly. 
The fair vocalist has a mezzo soprano voice of good quality, and 
her singing is musician-like and finished. The Misses Pyne and 
the Mdlles. Nissen and Vera were the ladies who assisted, and 
Signori Ciabatta and Brignoli also lent their vocal aid. Mr. G. 
Osborne performed a notturno of his own composition on the piano, 
with excellent effect, and joined Herr Lidel in a duo concertante, 
of Mendelssohn, for piano and violoncello. Mr. F. Chatterton 





played a fantasia on the harp, and Signor Regondi a solo on the 
concertina. A most elegant and fashionable company attended, | 
Signori Pilotti, Vera, and Kialmark, were the conductors. 


Mr. George A, Ossornr’s Grand Morning Concert took place 
on Thursday, the 14th instant, at the Hanover Square Rooms. 
The vocalists were Miss Catherine Hayes, Madlile. Graumann, 
Madame G. Maefarren, and Herr Pischek. The instrumentalists 
were Ernst, violin; Mr. Lucas and Signor Piatti, violoncellos ; 
Mr. Howell, contra-basso; Mr, Pratten, flute; Mr. Nicholson, 
oboe ; Mr. Jarrett, horn; and Mr. G. A. Osborne, piano. The 
programme was unexceptionable, a great portion being devoted 
to classical music. Mr. Osborne performed four times. Bee- 
thoven’s sonata in G, for piano and violin, was admirably 
executed by himself and Ernst, and elicited immense applause, 
Mr. Osborne played in his usual bold and dashing style, and Ernst 
enraptured his listeners by the exquisite grace and delicacy of his 
performance, and his unrivalled tone. Mr. Osborne also played in 
a sestet of his own composition with Messrs. Nicholson, Pratten, 
Lucas, Howell, and Jarrett. ‘Ihe sestet is an ambitious and elabo- 
rate work, and was performed very finely. ‘The other two mor- 
ceaux in which Mr. Osborne took part were a trio—called a second 
trio in A—for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, and a fantasia on 
airs from the Gazza Ladra. ‘The last of these exhibited Mr. 
Osborne’s great manual dexterity and brilliancy of style. Among 
the vocal performances most worthy of mention we may name 
Madame Macfarren’s ‘* Ah! quel giorno,” from Semiramide, an aria 
which requires considerable facility and compass of voice. It was 
executed with great ease, expression, and intelligence, and was 
much applauded. Mdlle. Graumann sang a ballad of Lachner, and 
was accompanied on the violoncello by Mr. Lucas. Both lady 
and gentleman acquitted themselves admirably. Pischek sang 
three or four times with his accustomed effect. Catherine Hayes, 
though last not least, also merits our commendation. She sang 
the “Casta Diva ” fromNorma, with a power and precision whic 
we did not expect from so high a soprano. She was immensely 
applauded. The fair artist also joined Pischek in the duet, “ La ci 
darem la mano.” ‘The room was filled with an elegant assemblage 
of rank and fashion. 

Herr Max Boures, the violoncellist, gave a concert at Willis’s 
Rooms, on Monday week, in which he was assisted by several of the 
notorieties of the season. Among others, we may mention Jetty 
Treftz, Pischek, Piatti, and Madame Dulcken. Herr Max Bohrer 
performed an Elégie by Romberg, a Morceau Caracteristique of 
his own composition, on Mexican airs, and a serenade by one 
Schwenke. In the last named, he was accompanied by six other 
violoncellists, Piatti, Lucas, Hausmann, Cosmann, Pollack, and 
Erben. Herr Max has a firm tone, and plays cantabdiles with great 
neatness and finish. Herr Bohrer’s system of playing is founded 
on the school of Romberg, of which, we believe, he is the sole 
representative. His playing is devoid of the singing like manner 
which so highly distinguishes Piatti, Cosmann, and others, but 
he accomplishes great difficulties; his intonation and phrasing 
are very correct. He was loudly applauded in all his efforts. 
Herr Henry Bohrer, a son of the concert-giver, figured pro- 
misingly, if not surprisingly, as a pianist, in compositions of 
Beethoven, Thalberg, and one Ebers, as well as in @ duet 
(a brilliant one) of Osborne’s, for two pianofortes, with Madame 
Dulcken. Ernst played his £/éjie; the Hungarian singers 
sang; Herr Strauss’s band performed; and Jetty ‘Ireffz, Pis- 
chek, and others, added their vocal mite to the sum of the 
entertainment. Willis’s Rooms were not crammed, bui, as it were, 
respectably attended. 

Concert at Grosvenor Hovusse.—At the grand concert given 
on Wednesday evening, at the Marquis of Westminster's, at which 
Her Majesty attended, the following artists were engaged :— 
Madame Persiani, Mdlle. de Meric, and the Signori Mario, 
Tamburini, and Lablache. Mr. Costa presided at the piano. 

Lavy Acnes Durr gave a select concert at her residence in 
Hill Street, on Wednesday evening. A distinguished number of 
guests, includiug the élite of the nobility, were invited to meet her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester, who arrived at half-past 
ten, followed soon after by the Duke of Wellington, &c. ‘The 
programme consisted entirely of works by English and German 
writers, and were admirably performed by Miss E. Birch, Mdme. 
Brandt, Herr Brandt, and Mr. Bodda. Mr. Brinley Richards 
presided at the pianoforte. 

JosepH Joacuim, the celebrated violinist, left London for 
Leipsic yesterday. 
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Mr. Macreavy.—Birmingham, Weduesday.—Mr. Macread 
appeared, for the first time in England since his return from Nort 
America, at our theatre last night. The reception of Mr. Macready 
was most enthusiastic. The house was crowded, and the waving 
of hats and handkerchiefs greeted his appearance. Mrs. Warner 
was the Lady Macbeth. [The above paragraph is taken from the 
Times. How enthusiastic!! the same facts might be affirmed of 
any well-known actor who made his first appearance, under any 
Orvury Lane.—Mr. Bunn took an annual benefit on Monday, 
and provided so excellent a treat, both dramatic and musical, that 
a! bumper was the result. The entertainments commenced with 
the vaudeville of Hold your tongue, in which Madame Vestris and 
Mr. Charles Matthews appeared; and was followed by theBelle’s 
Stratagem, the principal characters of which were supported by 
Mrs. Nisbett, Mrs. Glover, Messrs. James Wallack, Cooper, and 
F. Vining. At the end of the comedy, which was admirabl 
acted, Mr. Bunn was called for, and having responded to the call, 
was received with most distinguished applause. A concert 
concluded the evening. In this there were more vocalists 
engaged, and more pieces sung than we have time to specify, or 
would interest our readers. Mdlle. Parodi and Gardoni, from 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, sang. Mdlle. de Meric, from the Royal 
Italian Opera, sang a duet with her mother, Madame de Meric, 
once a ‘highly and popular vocalist and actress at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, with great effect. Jetty Treffz was encored in Balfe’s 
ballad, “ I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls,” and created an 
immense sensation. Pischek received the same compliment in “ The 
light of other days.” Mr. Charles Braham also sang, and with 
much applause, as did also the Missses Poole, Lucombe, Pine, 
Eliza Nelson, cum multis aliis. The Hungarian vocalists executed 
a number of morceaquz, and Mr. Harley delighted the audience 
with one of his most amusing comic songs. The conductors were 
the Messrs. Balfe and Benedict, and Signor Schira. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Madame Dulcken’s Malle. Helen Stopel’s and Herr Springer’s Con- 
certs and many other notices of importance, are unavoidably deferred 
till next week. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Just Published, 


THE ODE, PERFORMED AT THE SENATE HOUSE, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


Upon the occasion of the INSTALLATION of HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE ALBERT, Chancellor of the University. Written by WILLIAM 
WorpswortnH, Esa., D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. Set to Music by THomas 
ATTwoop WALMISLEY, Mus. Prof., Cantab. Price 10s. 


Published by CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond Street. 


M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS MONSTRES. 


Ar the general request of his Friends and Patrons, M. JULLIEN has the honor 
to-announce that his THIRD CONCKRT MONSTRE and CONGRES MUSICAL 
(on an equal scale of magnitude to those given at Exeter Hall) will take place at 
the ROYAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS on FRIDAY, Jury 20th, 
when FgLIcIEN Davip’s Ops-SymPHony, THE DESERT, will be - 
formed tor the Last TIME. Meyerbeer’s Music from THE PROPHETE, 
with the addition of Four Concerted Pieces, will be executed, also for the last 
time; and the other portions of the Programme entirely changed, including 
M. JuLLien’s First Arrangement of GOD SAVE THE QUEEN, each bar being 
marked by the report of an 18-pounder cannon, as performed at M. JULLIEN’s 
First Concert Monstre at the Surrey Zoological Gardens, in 1845, before an 
audience of 12,000 persons. 

MEYERBEER’s Music from THE CAMP OF SILESIA, First Time in 
England. Among other Novelties, the Grand Triumphal March of “Junius 
Casar,’? composed by BenpER, Directeur de la Masic du Roi de Belges, for 
Double Orchestra ; Four Military Bands ; Chorus ; and Twenty Roman Trumpets, 
made on the model of the Roman bas-relief, by Messrs. Pask and Kania, Strand, 
and performed by MM. Koenig, A. Koenig, Arban, Davis, T. Davis, Cioffi, Antoine, 
T. Harper, Smithers, Scheffer; and Ten of the best Trumpets, from the Horse 
Guards.—In order to give to this magnificent morceaus all the effect which it 
made on the Continent, the practices will be under the direction ot Herr Kania, 
and several caretul Rehearsals will be directed by M. JULLIEN. 

Tickets, price 2s, 6d., it taken before the 20th of July, or 5s. on the day of the 
Concert, may be obtaiued of JULLIEN & Co., 214, Regent Street, 

ns Open at 4, commence at 5, and terminate betore 10, With the mage 








Garde J 
nificent addition of Fireworks, the Storming of Badajoz, &c, 









CLASSICAL CHAMBER CONCERT. 


Mr. H, C, COOPER and Mr. T. W. HANCOCK 
Beg to announce that they will give a 
SOLO AND QUARTETT CONCERT, 


At MR. HANCOCK’S NEW ROOMS, 41, GERRARD STREET, SOHO, on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, Juty 11, 1849. 

EXECUTANTS.—Pianoforte, Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett—Violin, Mr. Cooper and 
= = W. See Mr. Hill—Violoncello, Mr. Hancock—Contra-Hasso, 

r. Howell. 

PROGRAMME.—Parrt I.—Quintetto, No. 13, in B flat, Op. 130 (first time of 
performance in this country), Unslow—Concerto, Violoncello, Kraft 
Op. 12, in E flat, Mendelssohn. 

Part II.—Quartett, No. 13, in B flat, Op. 130, Beethoven—First Grand Trio 
— Violin, and Violoncello), Spohr—Quatuor Brillante, Op. 23, in G, 

ayseder. 

The Performance will commence at Eight o’Clock precisely.—Tickets, 48. each; 
and Packets containing Six, #1. 

Tickets and Programmes may be had of Messrs. CRAMER & BEALE, agent 
Street; OLLIVIER, New Bond Street; Ke1ru & Prowse, or ETTSs, 
Royal Exchange; Mr. HANCOCK, 41, Gerrard Street, Soho; and of Mr. 
2, Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy Square. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION. 
Offices—3, OLD BROAD STREET. 
DIRECTORS: 
Joun DEAN PaUvt, Esgq., 217, Strand, Chairman. 
GrorGE BERKELEY HARRISON, i 24, Great Tower Street, Deputy Chairman. 
Humpurey Brown, Esq., M.P., Westminster and Tewkesbury. 
JAMES CLAY, Esq., M.P., 25, Montague Square. 
GeorGeE CLIVE, Ksq.. Sanderstead Court, Croydon, 
SaMUEL WHITFIELD Daukés, Esq., 14, Whitehall Place. 
HaRvVIE Morton FARQUHAR, Esq., 16, St. James’s Street. 
ALEXANDER GrEIG, Esq., 16, Lowndes Street, Belgraye Square. 
The Hon. ARTHUR KINNAIRD, Pail Mali Kast. 
BANKERS—Messrs. STRAHAN, PAUL, PauL, and Barss, 217, Strand; Messrs. 
Ransom and Co., Pall Mall East. 
SurGEON—BARNARD Waicut Hout, Esq., F.R.C.S., 5, Parliament Street, 
Westminster. 
So.icirors—Messrs. Hott and AuBIN, 26, Bucklesbury. 


On and from Monday, the 2ud of July, this Company will grant Insurance 
Tickets, at their Offices, No. 3, Old Broad Street, City, to persons desirous of 
securing the payment of a sum of money, in the event of loss of life, or personal 
injury happening to them while travelling by railway, on the following terms :— 

First-class passengers assured in the sum of #1000 for three months, at a 
premium of 10s.; for six months, at a premium of 16s; for twelve months, at a 
premium of #1. 

Second class passengers assured in the sum of £500 for three months, at a 
premium of 7s. ; six ditto at 11s. ; twelve ditto, 14s. é 

This class of insurance is intended for the especial benefit of commercial tra- 
vellers, and that of persons having periodical railway tickets on any of the railways 
in the kingdom. . r § E 

Arrangements are in course of completion with the various railway companies 
for the issue of Insurance Tickets for a SINGLE JOURNEY, at the various stations 
of all railways throughout the kingdom, on the following terms:— _ 

First-class Passenger, ‘Threepence, to insure 1000) For the journey, 
Second ditto, Twopence, ditto £500} irrespective of 
Third ditto, One Penny, ditto £200 distance. 

The Single Journey Ticket will cover the risk to the assured of travelling to the 
distance for which the Railway Ticket is issued, except in the case of a Return 
‘licket, when the party must effect a Second Assurance. — ; 

All the premiums charged include the stamp duty, which will be payable to the 
Government by the Company. : : 

The sums for which persons are assured will be paid to their representatives in 
the event of an accident terminating fatally; and when it results in personal 
injuries only, liberal and i diate comp ion will be made, and in such cases 
the Company will send one of its officers to the spot, provided with money to make 
advances to any of the assured who may require such assistance. and having 
authority to make such other general arrangements for the comfort of the sufferers, 
as may be deemed expedient until the proper amount of compensation in each 
particular case can be determined. ‘ ' 

Printed forms of applications for Periodical Tickets, may be had at the Offices of 
the Company. ALEXANDER BEATTIE, Secretary. 


CoopEr, 














ELEGANT TOILET REQUISITES, EACH OF INFALLIBLE ATTRIBUTES. 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 
Is highly and universally coguaens for creating and sustaining luxuriant 
Tesses. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR : 
Is a preparation of unparalleled efficacy in improving and beautifying the Skin 
and Complexion ; and 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTRIPFICE, 

Is invaluable for its beautifying and preservative effects on the Teeth and Gums, 
The august patronage conceded by our Gracious Queen, and the several Sove- 

reigns and Courts of Europe, and the confirmation by experience of the infallible 

efficacy of these creative renovating Specifics, have characterised them with per- 

fection, and given them a eelebrity unparalleled. 

*,* BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. —Some are offered under the 

IMPLIED sanction of Royalty and the Government Departments, with similar 

attempts at deception, The ONLY GENUINE of each bears the name 

‘* ROWLAN DS’,”’ preceding that of the article, on the Wrapper 

Sold by them at 20, Hatton Gard London, and by every respectable 


— 





en, 
Chemist and Perfumer throughout the Kingdom, 
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HER MATESTYS THEATRE. 
MADAME SONTAG. 


Ir is with extreme gratification res} 
the Public that MADAME SONTA\ 


Baitke iced“ 
A PRIZE FOR ALL, WEEKLY AND MONTHLY. 
This day, to be continued Weekly, 


PRICE ONE PENNY, 


A New Family, Instructive, and Amusing Miscellany, containing 16 pages of 
closely-printed matter, entitled 


THE HOME CIRCLE, 


Devoted to the interests of all Classes, and contributed to by the most eminent 
Writers of the day, containing articles oy Mo. TRAILL, sister to Miss AGNES 
STRICKLAND; MISS AGNES STRICKLAND (Authoress of the “Lives of the 
Queens of England”); Mrs. NEWTON CROSLAND, late Miss CAMILLA 
TOULMIN ; Mr. JOHN OXENFORD; Mr. OTTLEY; Mr. PIERCE EGAN, 
Jun.; Mr. DESMOND RYAN; &c. 


























FATHERS buy The HOME CIRCLE! 
MOTHERS buy The HOME CIRCLE!! 
GIRLS buy The HOME CIRCLE!!! 
BoYs buy The HOME CIRCLE!!!! 
EVERYBODY buy The HOME CIRCLE!!!!! 





Office, 603, St. Martin’s Lane; to be had of all Booksellers. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
FRENCH PLAYS & OPERA COMIQUE. 


LAST WEEK BUT ONE of the SEASON.—First Appearances of M. ARNAL 
and MADAME DOCHE, and First Night of Three Popular Vaudevilles. 


ON MONDAY EVENING, JULY 2nd, 1849, 

The Performances will commence, at Half-past Seven o’Clock precisely, with 
LES FEMMES D’EMPRUNT, 
Vaudeville, en Un Acte, par MM. Xavier et DuVERGER, 

After which, the Comédie-Vaudeville of 


CE QUE FEMME VEUT... 
En Deux Actes, par MM. Duvert et LAUZANNE. 


CHAMPIGNEL, PROFESSEUR, ° ° ° e » M.ARNAL. 
AGATHE DELAUNAY, JEUNE VEUVE, . ° . MADAME DOCHE, 


To conclude with 
RICH E : 
























AMOUR, 


Vaudeville, en Un Acte, par MM. XAvIER, Duvert, et LAUZANNE. 
PINQOUIN, EMPLOYE, . ° be 12 »- « co Mm, ARNAL. 
Prices or ADMISSION.—Boxes, 6s.; Pit, 3s.; Amphitheatre, 2s, 













HANOVER SQUARE.—QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, 
Herr ERNST and Herr HALLE’S 
GRAND EVENING CONCERT, 


he ad FULL ORCHESTRA, on MONDAY, Juty 2, 1849, at Eight o’Clock 
precisely. 

PxrinciPAL VocALIsTs.—Madame MACFARREN, Miss LucoMBE, Miss DoLBy, 
Madlle. Vera, and Madlle. Nissen; Herr DAmcxg, and Herr ST1GELLI. 

INSTRUMENTALISTS.—Herr HALLE and Herr Ernst. 

Conpuctor.—Mr. BENEDICT. LEADER.—Mr. WILLY. 

PROGRAMME.—ParT 1.—Ouverture, (Don Quixote) G. A. Macfarren—Aria, 
‘ Alexander’s Feast,” Madile. Nissen, Handel- Concerto, (in G major) Herr 
HALLE, Beethoven—Lieder, “ Als ich von der, Geliebte,” ‘“‘O Susse Mutter,” 
Made. MACFARREN, G. A. Macfarren—Songs, ‘‘ The Savoyard’s Song,” * The 
Song of Night,” Miss DoLBy, Mendelssohn—Grand Concerto (Violin) Herr Ernst, 
Mendelssohn—Serenata (Lied) Herr Damcke, F. Schubert—Pensées Fugitives, 
a, “Romance,” b, “ Lied,” c, “ Intermezzo,” d, “ Adieu,” Herr HALLE and 
Herr Ernst, Stephen Heller and Ernst. 

Part 2.—Ouverture (Nozze di Figaro) Mozart—Aria, (Aus dem “ Freyschutz”), 
Madile. Nissen, Weber—Rondo Brillant (in E flat) Herr HALLE, Mendelssohn 
—Trio, “*Azor and Zemira,” Made. MACFARREN, Miss LucomBE, and Miss 
Dotsy, Spohr—Romance (De Nina) Madille. Vera, Paisiello—Sonata (for 
Pianoforte and Violin) Herr HALig and Herr Ernst, Sebastian Bach—Song, 
Miss Lucompe—Lieder, ‘ Die schénsten Augen,” “ Mein Engel,?’ Her SrIGELLI, 
Stigelli, Esser - Rondo Papageno, Herr Ernst, Ernst. 

ickets, 10s. 6d. each, may be obtained at the principal Musicsellers; Reserved 
Seats, One Guinea. To be had only of Messrs. CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, 
Regent Street; at CHarrE.y’s, New Bond Street; of Herr Ernst, 38, Great 
Marlborough Street; and of Herr HALLE, 2, Argyll Street. . 

























ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
MADAME VIARDOT GARCIA 
Tie Diwan eh Oe Deel ae Opera have to ce to t 
Nobility, Subscribers, and the Public, that the ENGAGEMENT of MADAME 
VIARDOT GARCIA will commence forthwith. The FIRST’. of 
this eminent Artist will peed gee early in JULY, in MEYERBEER’s New Opera 
of LE PROPHETE, which has been for some time ive preparation, wit! 
New nery, and Decorations. i ey exclusive right of 
representation of which has been secured for the Royal Italian Opera, will be 
produced, with all the resources of this Establishment, under the superint ce 


of Mr. Costa. 





The Directors have the honor to announce tht MADAME PERSIANI’S 
EARANCE on the TUESDAY 





LAST APP: STAGE will ively be.on 
NEXT, Juty 3rd, in Mozart’s Opera, LE NOZZE DI PIGARO, sup- 
ported by Grist, PERSIANI, ANGRI, BELLINI,- Lavia, TAMBURINI, TAGLI- 
AFICO, POLONINI, and MARINI. 
SIGNOR MARIO’S BENEFIT. 
SIGNOR MARIO has the honor to announce to the Nobility, Subscribers, and 
the Public, that HIS BENEFIT will take place on THURSDAY NEXT, JuLy 5, 


on which occasion will be performed Rossin1’s celebrated Opera, 


LA DONNA DEL LAGO, 


WITH THE ANNEXED CAST :— 
et “de - MApAme GRISI 


ELENA, . . ° e . ° e 
REA ewe ° - e «« e « Mapas BELLINI, 
Giacomo V., . ‘ ° ° R ° ° . - Stgxor MARIO, 
Roprico Duu (First Appearance in that Character), Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
SERANO, . % P % : ° ° ° ° . Srienor LAVIA, 
DovGLas oF ANGUS, »« e« + + « 9» + «+ SIGNOR MARINI, 


AND 
MALCOLM GR&ME (lst Appearance in that Character), Mavis. ANGRI. 
LADIES OF SCOTLAND, CHIEFS, WARRIORS OF CLAN ALPINE, HUNTERS, 
RoyaL GuARDS, SHEPHERDS, SHEPHERDESSES, &c., by the CHURUS OF 
ONE HUNDRED VOICES, and numerous Auxiliaries, 


THE GRAND FINALE OF THE FIRST ACT, 





Representing the GATHERING OF THE SCOTTISH CLANS, will be executed 
by TWO MILITARY BANDS, in addition to the usual Orchestra. 
The Music of the Chief Bards on this occasion will be sung by the followin 
Artists, who have kindly volunteered their services, in order to give addition: 
effect to the ensemble,—Signori SALVI, MEI, SOLDI, MAssoL, TAGLIAFICO, 
PoLonini, and TAMBURINI. 

To be followed by OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Conductor—Mr. Costa. 


LAST GRAND MORNING CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
ON FRIDAY NEXT, JULY 6th, 


On which occasion a combination of VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL TALENT 
will be presented of unprecedented magnitude. Favorite Morceaux from the 
Operas of Mozart, MEYERBEER, Rossini, DonizETTI, BELLINI, &c., by 
the following eminent Artists:—Gris1, Perstan1, C. Hayes, Dornus Gras, 
CorBARI, De MERIC, and ANGRI; MARIO, Savi, Lavia, TAMBURINI, SIMS 
REEVES, TAGLIAFICO, POLONINI, MassoL, and MARINI. 

In addition to which, the celebrated Violinist, M. pk KonTsk1, will perform a 
Grand Fantasia, ‘Caprice Etupe,” and “La Cascapg.”’? Mr. SLOPER and 
Mr. OsBorNeE will perform a Grand Concertante Duo on Two Pianofortes, from 
“ Les HuauEenots,” composed by G. Osborne. A Grand Fantasia on Airs from 
“ Ii BARBIERE,” On the Violoncello, by Mons. F. Demunck. The Orchestra 
will perform Beethoven’s Overture to ‘* Leonora,” Cherubini’s Overture to 
* ANACREON,”’ and Weber’s Overture to “OBERON.”’ - 

In the course of the Concert, the popular Concerto Piece, THE BENEDICTION 
OF THE POIGNARDS, from Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ HucuENors,” will be sung, sup- 
ported by Grisi, MAssoL, Me1, Lavia, SoupI, POLONINI, RACHE, ‘TAGLI- 
AFIco, and the CHorus. . 

By general desire, the celebrated DERVISHES’ CHORUS, from Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘ Ruins or ATHENS,” and the PRAYER from Auber’s “ MAsANI- 
ELLO,”’ will be repeated by a GRAND CHORUS of ONE HUNDRED VOICES. 

Conductor—Mr. Costa. 

PRICES OF ADMISSION.—Boxes, £4 48., £3 38., £2 2s., und £1 lls. 6d.; 
Orchestra Stalls, 15s.; Amphitheatre ditto, 5s.; Pit, 5s., and Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 
THE CONCERT WILL COMMENCE AT HALF-PAST ONE.—Tickets, Stalls, and 
Boxes, to be obtained at the Box Office of the Theatre, Bow Street. 


SINGING. 
MR. MILLAR (of Bath), 


Principal Tenor Singer at Her Majesty’s Ancient Concerts, the Royal Society of 
Musicians, &c., has the honor to announce to his Pupils that he intends giving 
LESSONS IN LONDON. Terms—Half-a-Guinea the Lesson. 

A List of his Vocal Compositions (written expressly for his Schools and Pupils) 
may be obtained at the principal Musicsellers ; at 28, HART STREET, or 13, OLD 
SYDNEY Pace, Batu. 
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